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A GREAT NUMBER OF THE “ WEEKLY.” 


The Number of HarRPER’s WEEKLY to be issued 
on May 8th will be a Double Number, and will 
contain a complete pictorial record of the chief 
features of the WASHINGTON CENTENNIAL CELE- 
BRATION. 

The Number devoted to the Inauguration of 
PRESIDENT Harrison excited universal admira- 
tion, but even that will be outdone in amplitude, 
interest, and artistic excellence by the Number of 
next week, 


“If money is ever well laid out in supplying children with good read- 
ing for a merely nominal price, it is certainly in subscribing for Harper's 
Youne Prorie.”—R. H. Stoddard, in the New York Mail and Express, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
AN Intusrrareon Wrekiy ror Boys anp Gir.s. 


The number dated April 80th contains two articles bearing upon 
A Boy's Letter in 1789,” 
giving an account of the celebration of the inauguration of the Jirst 
"Preside nt, and “* The Young People of Mount Vernon,” by AGNES 
Carr Sace—with several illustrations, including a portrait of 
MartHa Wasnineton, from the painting by Gi.Bert Stuart 

The principal illustration is 


GREAT-GREAT-GRANDMAMMA’S TOILET FOR THE 
ASSEMBLY BALL, MAY, 1789, 


the Washington Centennial—namely, ‘ 


from a drawing by W. L. Suepparp 

“A Supptement contains “* The Story of the Red Cross Society,” 
by Margaret E. Sanester, and “ A Hidden Highway,” by Dr. 
Cuarces C, ABBOTT. 


llanrven’s YOUNG PKoOpPLy, $2 00 per Yuan, 


A speceucen copy sent on applic ation. 
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Our next number will contain a4 PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with 
nume rous full-sized patte rus, tlustrations, and de scriptions of Lapixs’ 
Summer Touerres; Housk, Warkine, and Visiting Gowns; an 
Exoutsn Ripine-Hasir, Rining Groves, Boors, etc. ; Wraprincs, 
Ficnus, Hats, and Bonnets ; Girts’ Frocks; Himbroidery Patterns 
for Infants’ Blankets, Veranda Chairs, ete., togethe r with a variety 
of literary and artistic attractions, 


QUID PRO QUO. 

r\HE greater number of the Common Family of 
i] North America keep but a single ‘‘ girl” to do 
the house-work, sometimes helped out by a weekly 
washer-woman, and always by the ladies of the house 
themselves, in dish-washing, dusting, table-laying, 
bed-making, and the lighter duties, often including 
those not so light, as certain portions of the ironing, 
and the task of waiting on the door. Many families 
who once on the same means as that which they 
have now could afford to keep two maids, and so in- 
dulge themselves in reading, studying, practising, 
visiting, and pleasuring, can now keep but one, owing 
to the fact that most of the necessaries of house-keep- 
ing have advanced in price, and at the same time the 
wages of the girls have doubled, although the arti- 
cles which the girls have to provide for themselves, 
chiefly in the shape of dry-goods, are as cheap as they 
ever were. With those families that have but a sin- 
gle servant, for whatever reason, there is in time of 
need no one to fall back on but the members of the 
household themselves. If this servant fall ill, or if 
she fall out, their only hope and help is in a chance 
char-woman, oftentimes having not even as much as 
that; and if the maid leaves for any cause, the wo- 
men of the house, forsaking all else, attend to little 
but the rougher work of the kitchen till the interreg- 
num is filled, which, owing to the necessary haste 
arising from the unpleasantness of the situation, is 
apt to be very unsatisfactorily done. 

It becomes important, then, for the comfort of the 
employers, if only in this single view of the case, 
to see to it that the maid is so well pleased with her 
place that she is unlikely to experience monotony, 
dulness, displeasure, or other nervous excitement, oc- 
casioning what are known as tantrums, and likely, on 
the other hand, to remain well and strong and able to 
do her work. Of course it is important in the inter- 
est of right and justice to make the maid happy and as 
comfortable as possible in the pursuance of her duty; 
but as the spice of selfishness lurks in almost all of 
us, it is the importance of expediency also that en- 
forces this course of action, as much in reference to 
the comfort of one party at least as of the other. It 
is then purely from self-interest that one may play 
the part of the careful house-mother in relation to 
the maid, and while in reality looking out for one’s 
own comfort, yet at the same time be doing and de- 
vising and superintending in pursuit of the comfort 
of the other, of that other one whose well-being really 
lies at the substratum and foundation of all house- 
hold happiness, and therefore, as one might say with 
no very great degree of exaggeration, of civilization. 











For if the household work be not well done the 
house is not well kept, the family health is in dan- 
ger, as well as its pleasure and comfort, the individ- 
ual seeks pleasure elsewhere, and the whole scheme 
of civilization is threatened at every hearth. It ap- 
pears, then, best and necessary to vary the routine for 
the maid, to give her a not infrequent outing as a 
matter of hygiene for nerves and muscles; to pro- 
vide for her some unfatiguing and easily compassed 
pleasures; to take an interest in her wardrobe, and 
in the innocent vanities of appearance that a woman 
will never lay aside, be she in what condition of life 
she may, so long as decency and respectability are of 
any worth to her; to see that the children treat her 
with respect; that she is not imposed upon; that she 
has her share of the table dainties; to bring it about 
that she shall observe that she is cared for, and look- 
ed out for, and regarded not as a mere outside super- 
numerary or as a machine for work only, but as a 
valued member of the family group. A measure of 
wisdom in this regard is to have the maid’s sleeping- 
room in some sort comparable with the sleeping- 
rooms of the other members of the family; if not by 
any means so handsome or so luxurious, at least as 
neat, as comfortable, as warm in winter, as cool in 
summer; a place to which in her hours of leisure, if 
she have any, she may retire with some little enjoy- 
ment, as to her own nest of privacy and rest, into 
which no one at all can intrude without a prelimi- 
nary rap. 

When these things are fully attended to by the 
house mistress, although she may find that perfection 
will not condescend to scullion’s work for any three 
or five dollars a week, yet she will find better tem- 
per, more amiable readiness for work, some shadow of 
loving service, and much less of that disposition to 
spoil the Egyptian which is now so much complained 
of by mistresses who have perhaps not seen to it that 
the Egyptian should lay aside the inimical and op- 
pressive and demanding character, and become a 
friend and ally in the promotion of happiness in the 
family of which the maid thus comes to feel herself 
one, though least in assumption yet most to be felt; 
while if not the most indulged and pampered mem- 
ber, having all to which she has a human right, and 
possibly sometimes a little more. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE FESTIVAL OF SPRING. 


T is pleasant to feel that, apart from all the especial 
associations attached by the Christian church to the 
Easter festival, it also brings us into association with the 
traditions of many races and with the earliest festivals of 
spring. Here, as at so many points, the Christian church 
was wise in turning to its own use the traditions and prac- 
tices that were older than Christianity. The very name 
of the spring festival preserves that of the ancient Saxon 
goddess in whose honor it was once celebrated, Eastre or 
Ostara. The tradition that the sun dances on Easter morn- 
ing goes back to Saxon days, and is seriously combated by 
Sir Thomas Browne in his Vulgar Errors as a heathen relic. 
Sir John Suckling more poetically preserves it for literary 
purposes : 
“But oh! she dances such a way 
No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 
The eggs that our children give to each other at this sea- 
son are but the prolongation of a rite as old as Egypt and 
Persia and the Jewish Passover ; and we moderns have even 
reverted to the ancient variety of colors, and have forgot- 
ten to color them uniformly red, as the early Christians 
did, in token of the blood that was shed for the redemption 
of mankind. The giant candles or “ paschal tapers” lighted 
on Easter eve in some of our churches still represent the 
ancient bonfires kindled at the Beltane or Beltein season 
in honor of the same Saxon goddess. For a long time these 
candles were actual fires, and among the ancient church 
disbursements in the parish of St. Mary-atte-Hill, London, 
is an entry “ For a quarter of coles for the hallowed fire on 
Easter eve.” In other cases there was an extinguishing 
of all fires at this time, and a rekindling with flint and 
steel, as written in Barnaby Googe’s verse : 
“On Easter eve the fire all is quencht in everie place, 
And fresh againe from out the flint is fetcht with solemn grace; 
The prieste doth halow this against great daungers many one, 
A brande whereof doth everie man with greedie minde take home, 
That when the fearefull storme appeares, or tempest blacke arise, 
By lighting this he safe may be from stroke of hurtfull skies.” 
The most familiar observance may thus prove world- 
wide in its historic interest, and certainly the eternal and 
natural festival of spring has the simplest of all founda- 
tions. In our impetuous Northern climate, in particular, 
all nature seems to revive at once, and the impulse of re- 
newed life touches land and water together. The very 
note of the frogs seems but to utter in music the vague and 
tremulous life of the waters, as if the way-side pond itself 
were coming into animate existence and croaking through 
itschildren. The water insects stir before the land insects, 
the fishes before the birds ; and Thales, whom Aristotle calls 
the founder of the Greek philosophy, holds that the world 
began in water. The very tradition of the sun’s dancing 
came probably from the diffusion of watery particles in the 
spring air, making the rays look tremulous; and Thales 
went farther, and held that the sun and stars and the en- 
tire world were living beings, and were born out of the 
waves. Fire itself, he held, was but the gradual evolution 
of the vital heat in these vast animals thus created; and so 
fire itself could be justly called the child of water, because 
vater created life, and life produced heat. First, as he might 
have pointed out, came the reptile and the fish, cold-blooded 
animals dwelling in their parent waves; and the hotter 





blooded mammalia followed at last, dwelling in the free air, 
and provided with inward furnaces of heat. 

Every spring seems a new miracle; the dullest mind, the 
most thoughtless child, feels in a vague way the hint that 
the world is freshly created, the light lighted anew. Every 
bird note calls our attention to the festival of which it is a 
part ; the Wagner operas are dull beside the ecstasy of this 
trilogy, in which the robin, the bluebird, and the red-winged 
blackbird take part. The flicker, or golden-winged wood- 
pecker, as he flits from tree to tree utters his loud summon- 
ing notes, followed by the rat-tat-tat of his beak against 
the bark; and it seems like the three traditional raps 
behind the scenes on the French stage before the curtain 
rises. Later, lest thisshould be unheeded, the jubilant and 
irrepressible oriole sets to music a continuation of the same 
heroic summons. Nature is not bland and soothing alone, 
as we sometimes fancy, but has her bugle notes also, her 
heroic and epic strains, that rouse us like the horn of 
Lancelot. For those who are once aroused she has her 
softer appeals, beginning with the delicate whistle of the 
bluebird, and going on to the ecstasy of the bobolink and 
the high and meditative chant of the cloistered wood- 
thrush. 

The only thing in life that we may watch unchanged 
from generation to generation is the succession of out-door 
things. ‘There may be a few insignificant shiftings of lo- 
cality, and we have to go farther afield to meet old friends. 
But, on the whole, they change far less than we do, and 
incomparably less than our human friends and institutions. 
In fifty years the means of light and heat and locomotion, 
the ways of eating and dressing and living, have been al- 
tered perhaps more than once, but there is no change in 
the opening of the spring. The May-flower, the bloodroot, 
the Antiope butterfly, are all there to meet us almost to a 
day. About once in twenty-five years, as a wit said, people 
are suddenly found reading a wholly new set of books and 
telling a wholly fresh assortment of stories. But nature 
never needs to tell a new story, because her serial tale is 
always new; the pauses are so timed, the very intervals so 
enjoyable, that it is the only thing that is inexhaustible, 
the only piece which never needs to be removed from the 
stage, and which graudparent and grandchild can enjoy 
together. Nay, the very literature that preserves it is im- 
mortal; when we look in Theocritus or Chaucer it is as if 
we were reading the story of this very spring. 'T. W.H. 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, 
XXVIL—MORAL TRAINING. 


, oe imperceptibly the baby has become the boy in kilts. 
His progress, which seemed so slow during the first years of 
his life, has advanced with more rapid strides after the second 
mile-stone has been passed. The mother who has had another 
baby given to her arms is necessarily so absorbed in the close 
care demanded by the later arrival that she has not as much lei- 
sure to watch every shade of development in the older child as 
she would have were he the only object of her maternal solici- 
tude. Such relaxation of attention does the little fellow no harm 
so long as it does not degenerate into neglect. He will grow more 
naturally and symmetrically if he is not too obviously studied. 
The opening rose is not improved by having its petals handled 
by an enthusiastic botanist, eager to learn the mystery of its un- 
folding. 

A certain sense of manliness comes to the boy with his eman- 
cipation from the high chair and what it implies. He is no longer 
a baby. The embryo man protests against the stigma of this 
term at a much earlier age than would his sister. She does not 
so much mind being called a baby. Who has not heard of girls 
who have borne this title well on into their teens, and been better 
known by it than by their own given names? But no one hears 
of a boy being thus dubbed. He would not stand it for a mo- 
ment, and even without the incentive to rebellion given him by 
the gibes of his playmates, the innate assertiveness characteristic 
of his sex would declare itself and check the use of the belittling 
appellation, 

It must be the care of the father and mother alike to see that 
this incipient manliness does not confine itself to bragging as- 
sumption, but manifests itself also in the development of manly 
qualities. The principle of showing bravery under hurts can be 
taught at an early age. Everything depends upon a child’s first 
instruction in this matter as to whether he will be fretful and 
peevish, crying or complaining, at every slight discomfort, or a 
courageous little fellow, bearing small injuries without a moan, 
and brave even in worse suffering. 

Injudicious nurses, in their anxiety to check a baby’s lamenta- 
tions over a tumble or a bruise, often seek to direct his attention 
elsewhere by feigning to punish the inanimate object with which 
the little one has come invo unfriendly contact. In his pleasure 
at seeing the offending table, chair, or floor beaten the baby for- 
gets his woes, and laughs through his tears. 

It may seem like overstrained sentiment to say that the child 
thus acquires a spirit of vindictiveness, but it is true nevertheless. 
The boy who has been taught to strike insentient things because 
he was hurt by them is very likely, as he grows older, to raise his 
hand against a playmate or a brother or sister who has either in- 
flicted physical injury or run counter to his desires. 

A better plan for diverting the baby’s attention from a hurt is 
by awaking his compassion for the cause of his suffering. If he 
is taught to pity the “poor door” or the “ poor carpet” that just 
had such a hard knock, he will cease his own expressions of dis- 
tress quite as quickly as if his worse passions were appealed to. 
The writer of this has often known a child to check the cries 
caused by a bumped head to “oh” and “ah” over the floor or 
piece of furniture that was the occasion of the mischief, and has 
seen him stroke the offending surface with genuine pity at its 
supposed hurt, while the tears drawn by his own pain still hung 
on his cheeks. Such self-control will stand either a boy or a girl 
in good stead in later life. The women who faint at a slight in- 
jury, and are utter cowards in the dentist’s chair, or at the least 
accident, are of those who have been encouraged from childhood 
to magnify their own sufferings and to consider ultra-sensibility a 
pretty thing. 

Probably there is less danger of the boy remaining babyish ow- 
ing to the healthy state of feeling that exists among older boys 
and men on this subject. Ifthe pet of his mother and nurse goes 
to school filled with an idea of his own delicacy of organization 
and of the consideration that should be shown his weaknesses, he 
is apt to have a rude awakening. Rough handling and sarcastic 
words will teach him the self-reliance and courage in discomfort 
he should have learned in his earlier years, and at a much greater 
cost than would have been necessary then. 

A well-known story-writer, in a recent conversation on different 
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codes of morals for men and women, boldly declared that many of 
the qualities deemed faults in men were virtues in women. In 
support of his theory he instanced the matter of physical courage. 
Cowardice, he maintained, while a disgrace to a man, was no shame 
to a woman. A man who was afraid of the dark, who acknow- 
ledged superstitious dreads, or who shrank from personal injury, 
was despised by other men. On the contrary, a woman, although 
an out-and-out coward, was esteemed none the less highly on that 
account, either by her own or by the opposite sex. 

Without discussing at length this phase of the question, one 
may at least suggest that cowardice in a woman is a very incon- 
venient trait. Every one can recall one or more instances of the an- 
noyance some woman has made of herself by her unreasoning terror 
of mice, of cows, of burglars, of thunder-storms. In nearly every 
case of this sort the dread that has become unconquerable in the 
woman may be traced to some childish impression, which, if not 
exactly cultivated by parents and nurses, was at least permitted, 
instead of being eradicated when it first appeared. 

Only in the rare occasions of hereditary antipathy does one find 
a baby or a young child naturally afraid of the stock terrors men- 
tioned above. A little girl will look with pleasure at the antics of 
a mouse about the floor, will behold with interest the excursion of 
a “ daddy-long-legs” across her lap, and will watch delightedly the 
flash of the lightning, and listen to the roll of the thunder unper- 
turbed. Only when she has seen some other person exhibit terror 
at any one of these happenings does it occur to her to show dread. 
With the imitativeness characteristic of childhood she indulges in 
the-same expressions of alarm she has observed in her elders. It 
needs only a little unwitting fostering of the new “ fad” by the 
parent or nurse to render it a confirmed babit. 

When one comes to what may be styled spiritual dreads, one 
ventures upon more delicate ground. Such fears often seem in- 
nate, and are not easily vanquished. A child who appears to have 
a natural dread of the dark cannot be scolded or persuaded out of 
itinaday. Patience and gentleness will be required in order to 
subdue what seems to be in many children an inborn and almost 
unconquerable antipathy. 

All diligence should be used to keep from the little ones all 
fears of bogies or other ghostly apparitions, and no such punish- 
ment as confinement in a dark closet should ever be imposed upon 
them. A child’s nervous organization is too delicate a piece of 
machinery to be trifled with. 

Still, superstitious fears should not be too much humored, but 
rather gently reproved, lovingly ridiculed, or else made the subject 
of serious remonstrance. By such means the child may often be 
aided to outgrow dread that would otherwise be an incubus upon 
him all his life. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BONNETS AND GOWNS FOR VARIOUS OCCASIONS. 


‘THE open lace-like straws of spring and summer bonnets are 

of such light texture that they have to be mounted on skele- 
ton wire frames to keep them in shape. They are laid in folds 
just as other laces are along the crowns of toques or bonnets, 
or they form the wide brims of round hats, and are left transparent 
(without thick facing), their pretty designs and scalloped edges 
rivalling in beauty those of Chantilly or of tulle, and being far 
more durable. Black mohair lace braids are most generally used, 
but there are also many white crinoline laces, and the metallic gold 
and silver braid laces are still in favor for parts of bonnets. 

The large round black straw hat, with low crown and lace-like 
brim turned up behind, is the favorite of the spring for young 
women, and its trimmings are a little black lace and a great many 
flowers, roses, laburnums, green vines, or buttercups, with long 
stems, nearly covering the crown, and looking as if thrown there 
carelessly, though really every flower is placed with studied art. 
The brim may have a lining of black tulle, but nothing thicker, 
and there may be some flowers or a knot of ribbons under the 
brim if becoming to the wearer, but there is no settled fashion in 
such matters, the projecting brim, the pointed brim, the halo brim, 
and the indented brim, with or without face trimming, all being 
worn. 

The toque capote is the bonnet worn by young women who do 
not like round hats for dressy afternoon wear, and is a small bon- 
net with long oval crown, precisely like a toque, to which strings 
are added. The strings are the velvet pipings called milliners’ 
folds, fastened by a tiny chou or rosette of the folds on the left 
side just below the ear, or else they are inch-wide velvet ribbons 
that begin in a point in the middle of the crown, then pass to the 
ears of the bonnet, and are each left about three-eighths of a yard 
longer, to be crossed under the chin and the pointed ends carried 
back and pinned under the ears. A black net toque bonnet made 
over gold wires, with a half-coronet of pink roses in front and a 
black Alsacian bow going down the sides, with strings merely to 
meet and tie, is stylishly worn with almost any dress. Those who 
choose bonnets for each gown have the long oval crown made of 
the light fabric in the costume, which is usually seen in the vest, 
the Directoire cravat, ete., and add darker velvet of a becoming 
color for covering the brim next the face. All trimmings are low 
on these bonnets, being small choux of baby ribbon, fan-pleatings 
of lace, and above all the Alsacian bow, but as this flat bow is not 
always becoming, an aigvette, or a standing lace rosette, or some 
erect loops of ribbon, are added farther back on the crown. 

The low toque without strings is chosen for city streets for 
morning and general wear, and is so simple that it can easily be 
made by the home milliner to match different dresses. A soft long 
low crown of the silk or wool of the dress, with some straw braid 
on the brim or else velvet in careless folds slightly puffed in front, 
trimmed there with a rosette of baby ribbons or some wider rib- 
bon loops holding a small bunch of small flowers, makes up the 
toque so universally worn. : 

Ladies dressing in deep mourning have toque bonnets entirely 
of English crape, while for lighter mourning the crown is of Brus- 
sels net doubled in long folds over a wire frame, with some point 
d’esprit lace or else lisse with scalloped edge along the brim, and 
a bow of gros-grain ribbon on the left of the front. Other bonnets 
have a black China crape crown with open straw brim, through 
which narrow black ribbons are drawn, trimmed with an Alsacian 
bow of gros-grain ribbon, to which may be added for those who 
require height a rosette of the narrow ribbon or of point d’esprit 
placed far back on the top. 

Flower bonnets, flower toques, and round hats with flower crowns 
are made for very dressy occasions ; the flowers are large, and so 
few are used that they do not entirely conceal the prettily dressed 
hair beneath. The brim may be covered with closely massed 
blossoms or buds, but is often of straw lace, of tulle puffs, or of 
velvet, which is always becoming next the face. As a flower bon- 
net contains two or three colors, it may be worn with various dress- 
es—with green gowns because of the green leaves, with pink or 
blue to match the roses or myosotis blossoms, and with dresses of 
black net or white wool because all colors harmonize with these 

owns. 

Colored tulle bonnets for midsummer are lightly puffed on gild- 
ed wires, and trimmed with flowers held by small bows of black 
velvet, or else the prevailing bow of Alsace is made of velvet rib- 
bon edged with gold braid. On black tulle bonnets are loops of 
gold metal ribbon and an aigrette of gold, or else some réalistic 





oats or wheat nod over the crown. Jet bows are seen on red tulle 
bonnets, while pink and green tulle have black velvet bows with 
a black aigrette to give height. 

Guests at afternvon receptions and weddings wear bengaline 
dresses in the pretty Suéde, fawn, and écru tints that are always 
in favor in the spring, and the fancy this season is to use pale yet 
bright yellow for the crape and lisse accessories of such gowns. 
Thus a Directoire gown of fawn bengaline with revers and girdle 
of open arabesque embroidery on its short jacket fronts has yel- 
low China crape for its soft vest, and for the knife-pleated collar 
and the great jabot cravat which nearly covers the vest. The deep 
cuffs are of yellow crape in folds close around the arms up to the 
elbows, with two tiny ruffles holding the fulness up the outer seam, 
and full upper sleeves of the bengaline. The yellow crape also 
appears in the back in some knife-pleating set in the cross seam 
below the waist line of the long coat where pocket flaps are usual- 
ly placed. The round skirt of the bengaline, entirely without 
drapery or trimming, is shirred at the top in froat and pleated in 
the back. The little toque bonnet worn with such a gown has 
yellow crape in folds along the low crown, with softly puffed brim 
of réséda green velvet, and velvet strings in narrow pipings (mil- 
liners’ folds) fastened on the left side by a small rosette of loops 
of these pipings. Another color that harmonizes—not by analogy, 
but by contrast—such as old-rose or dull blue, may be added to 
the bonnet in loops of faille ribbon near the front. Yellow Suéde 
mousquetaire gloves complete this toilette, the only jewelry worn 
being pins in the bonnet strings and very slender bangles, of which 
there may be a number. The white net veil has a scalloped bor. 
der and drops to the tip of the chin. 

Correspondents who ask about low-necked gowns for the grad- 
uating class to wear at evening commencements are advised to 
copy the model on page 305 of Bazar No. 17, Vol. XXIL., as such 
dresses will be useful afterward when the débutante enters so- 
ciety. China crape, fish-net, mousseline de soie, or crépon will 
make youthful-looking dresses of this design. White ribbon will 
of course be used for a graduate’s gown, and instead of gold gal- 
loon, whitish silver or pearl galloon would be more appropriate 
Another pretty gown for fair girl graduates has a half-low gath- 
ered waist of mousseline de soie, with a ruffle an inch wide at the 
neck gathered on baby ribbon, and an Empire bodice made of four 
or five folds of white watered silk, beginning high under the arms in 
the side seams, tapering narrower, almost to a point, to lap in front 
on the bluntly rounded end, and to meet in the straight round back, 
The full gathered skirt has many rows of narrow ribbon above its 
hem, or else an old-time ruche of mousseline de soie gathered 
on two thick cords, with a puff in the middle and a double ruffle 
at each edge. Tlie short sleeves of the sheer mousseline open on 
the outer arm, and are tied in a knot with pointed ends. Two 
loops and long sash ends of moiré, with Chinese netted fringe 
finishing them, fall on the back of the skirt. Taffeta silk or 
satin-surah lining and foundation skirt are in such dresses. A 
third, simpler dress, which the Bazar commends for these young 
girls, is of India silk, crape, or nuns’ veiling, made with a baby 
waist, broad sash tied behind, and full skirt, its only trimming a 
deep pleating of mousseline de soie turned down around the half- 
low round neck, falling over the short puffed sleeves. 

Young girls of fourteen to sixteen years who serve as maids 
of honor at the wedding of an older sister wear white silk muslin 
dresses over pink or yellow silk. The bodice is nearly high in 
the neck, gathered to a belt under a pink or yellow sash, and has 
very full long sleeves, The skirt may be accordion-pleated, but is 
more often shirred around the hips on three or four thick cords. 
The hair may be worn flowing, and a full wreath of pink roses is 
worn. The very large bouquet is of the same roses. Other girls 
wear white crépe de Chine gowns made in Colonial fashion, with 
the waistband beginning just under the arms, a stiff high puff on 
the sleeves, and straight, clinging skirt. The hair is cut to fall 
over the ears, framing the face closely. They carry baskets of 
lilies-of-the-valley. 

Ladies with stout figures take comfort in the princesse gowns 
as now worn, with long straight back and side breadths that add 
nothing to their size, while the front of the skirt may be draped 
high or low, much or little, as the figure requires. When basques 
are preferred they must have no pleats in the back, but a sharp 
point in the middle forms, with side forms extended below, or 
else oblong pocket flaps are across the end; the skirt may then 
be laid in straight pleats, except just in front, where a deep Span- 
ish flounce crosses the foot. If the hips are very large, the skirt 
should be draped slightly just below, or else back of the hips, to 
give more even straight effect. Instead of having a belt, the top 
of the skirt should be corded and faced, thus doing away with 
added thickness around the waist, Flat trimmings, such as re- 
vers, lengthwise rows of ribbon or galloon, or V-shaped passemen- 
terie, should trim the front of the waist. Belts that define and 
shorten the waist should be avoided, also bows on the shoulders 
that add to the height and breadth. The sleeves should be in 
coat shape, rounded very high at the top, and sewed without ful- 
ness far up on the shoulder seams. Striped fabries give apparent 
length and slenderness to broad figures, especially when cut nar- 
rower toward the smallest part of the waist. Very large ladies, 
however, usually prefer plain fabrics without figures of any kind. 
Their under-skirts should be made with deep yokes falling below 
the hips, or if need be they can have large bands with button- 
holes in them to attach to buttons on the end of the corsets. 

Mousseline de laine and cashmere dresses come in bright red, 
turquoise blue, and Suéde colors, to be worn not only in the spring, 
but all summer in the country, and are trimmed with slight vines 
or dots of black embroidery, or black insertions of net or of pas- 
sementerie, and also have full vests of black fish-net, with rows of 
black beading through which colored ribbons are drawn. These 
fish-net vests are over sural: the color of the wool of the gown, 
and are usually made with a pointed, yoke-shaped piece at the top 
and a pointed girdle formed entirely of the beading and baby rib- 
bons. The jacket front then falls straight next the vest without 
revers, and is cut in square tabs below in the way described and 
illustrated in former numbers of the Bazar, All yoke waists are 
liked for these wool gowns, some of them having round yokes of 
bengaline, velvet, or moiré, to which the cashmere below is gath- 
ered, with standing ruffles as its heading; this plan is rather newer 
than the finely tucked yokes that hold the fulness of the bodice 
below. 

Laferrigre makes graceful gowns of light Suéde cashmere, part- 
ly plain and partly embroidered with tiny sprigs done in black 
silks, having a yoke of the embroidery, with the round full bodice 
of plain cashmere gathered into five tiny frills next the yoke, 
then widely shirred in many close lines around the waist. The 
straight skirt is of the sprigged cashmere, finished at the foot 
with vandykes of black lace; the leg-of-mutton sleeves have nar- 
row frills standing up around the armholes and deep cuffs of black 
velvet. This esthetic gown has its straight skirt mounted over a 
silk foundation skirt of four breadths, the side breadths being 
very wide, and the straight back breadth crossed by one short 
steel placed twelve inches below the waist line. 

Many new light cashmeres are made up in genuine Directoire 
style, with the Incroyable revers that have been in favor all win- 
ter. Other redingotes omit the revers, and have an Elizabethan 
wired collar, which is really a long narrow revers collar with 
round corners instead of points or squares; or the jacket front is 
quite straight, with a blouse-shirt waist beneath; or else the edge 








of the front of the waist has a narrow border of embroidery or 
galloon falling on a full plastron that is crossed by the wide Empire 
belt. Sometimes a bodice shape is given instead of a belt by wide 
embroidery or large-meshed net wrought with gilt and silver being 
placed across the bust between the wired Elizabethan collar. Such 
a bodice is very handsome on a gray-green cashmere redingote, 
with moiré of the same shade used for the collar, which rolls out- 
ward, and is wired where it passes up the bust and around the neck, 
The back of the cashmere redingote has some moiré let in the 
seams, but the plain princesse breadths are most used, widened by 
full pleats folded in the seams. Other redingotes are princesse 
shaped only in the back, with the sides folded in jabot wings, giv- 
ing a narrow and graceful effect. The sides of the lower skirt then 
show striped silk like a petticoat, while the front is a square-cor 
nered tablier breadth of the cashmere falling down slightly full 
from belt to foot, with ombré embroidery as a border and in grad- 
uated pointed stripes upward from the border. The full front of 
the corsage and its wide round collar and belt are of the cash- 
mere. This is a charming gown when carried out in robin’s-egg 
blue cashmere with blue shading to gray in the embroidery, while 
the silk skirt is of blue and gray stripes an inch and a half wide 
put plainly on the foundation skirt and showing only on the 
sides, 

For information received thanks are due Madame Loutsk er C1r 
Madame Kenor; ARNOLD, ConstaBie, & Co. ; 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor ; and Srern Broruers, 
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PERSONAL. 

F. S. Smita, the author of “My Country, ‘tis of Thee,” is still 
living, at the ripe age of eighty-seven, at Newton Centre, a suburb 
of Boston. Mr. Smith wrote the song in 1852, and he was just 
half an hour in doing it. It takes him nearly as long as that now 
to copy it out for autograph hunters in his neat, lady-like hand 

—Henry Kellogg, of New Haven, an uncle of Clara Louise Kel 
logg, the prima donna, has invented a substitute for India-rubber 
which he calls kelgum. It is a product of vegetable oils, and it 
has a great many qualities that India-rubber has, and a great many 
that it hasn’t. 

—A man of medium height, dressed plainly but well, wearing a 
tall hat, has frequently been seen upon the streets of Boston this 
past winter, His hair is silver white, and his full bea: t 
square across, and the points of his long mustache are lost in the 
cutting. He is neither tall nor short, neither stout nor slim, but 
of average size and weight; and yet the people as he passes by 
turn to look at him, for Boston has no more honored citizen than 
James Russell Lowell. 

—Chauncey M. Depew denies the story that has been so vigor- 
ously circulated about young George Vanderbilt’s journalistic as- 
pirations. He says that the young man likes to read, and is fond 
of everything pertaining to literature, but he has no idea of start- 
ing a newspaper or writing a book. One journalist in the family 
is enough. Perhaps if Mr. Vanderbilt wanted to try his hand at 
reporting, his brother-in-law, Colonel Shepard, would give him a 
chance on the Mail and Express. 

—Mr, Harry Berger, of Pelham Manor, that pretty suburb of 
New York, is feeling very well satisfied with himself. He paid 
one dollar for an old safe that had been lying out in the storms of 
fifteen winters, and proceeded to break it up to sell for old iron. 
No sooner had he knocked the door in than out rolled a lot of fine 
old pieces of silver lined with gold. Some of them are thought to 
be quite old. Mr. Robert C. Black, from whose premises the safe 
was taken, says that it was a fair bargain; he sold it for old iron, 
and if it proved to be old silver, that is Mr. Berger’s good luck. 

—Dr. Elliot Coues, whose knowledge of birds is far-reaching, 
$ going to make a trip around the world in the interest of the 
Theosophical Society of America, Already his coming is herald- 
ed abroad, and preparations are bemg made by scientists and 
theosophs for his entertainment. 

—A number of unpublished letters written by Horace Greeley 
have come into the possession of Mr, Whitelaw Reid. They are 
very interesting, particularly those that show into what financial 
straits the famous editor was sometimes driven, and they are very 
funny, viewed in a business light, from their unusual candor. 
Mr. Greeley not only offered shares of 7'ribune stock for sale, but 
he also showed why it was not at that time the most desirable 
sort of an investment. 

—The new American comic opera Dovetta, the music Vv Mrs. 
E. Marey-Raymond, the libretto by Miss Betsey Bancker and Mr. 
Charles Reynaud, produced recently in New York, was not a great 
artistic success, This is the more to be regretted as it was en- 












tirely of home manufacture, and introduced native Americans, 
Mexicans, and Indians into the cast. Mrs. Raymond and Miss 
Bancker are well known in New York. The former is the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Edgerton E. Marcy, and the latter is a newspaper cor- 
respondent and journalistic free lance 

—Mrs. Margaret Arnold, who lives with her son near Washing 
ton Court-House, Ohio, is one hundred and twelve vears of age 
Truth compels the statement that she has smoked a pipe from 
her seventieth year until within six months. She has never had 
a day’s illness in her life, and even now she has a good appetite 
and fine digestion. Mrs. Arnold is not the oldest of her family 
by three years. She has a sister aged one hundred and fifteen, 
and a younger brother and sister, the former one hundred and 
four, the latter one hundred and nine 

—H. P. Cheatham, the only negro member of Congress, is a 
light mulatto, thirty-two years of age. He graduated at Shaw 
University, Raleigh, North Carolina; then became a school-teach 
er. He was afterward made Register of Deeds, and was about to 
take out his license to practise law when he was elected to Con- 
gress. Mr. Cheatham is said to be a ready speaker, and to have 
the better interests of his race at heart 

—Mr. William Fearing Gill has purchased the Poe cottage at 
Fordham, New York. Mr. Gill is the author of a life of Poe, and 
is the possessor of the bones of Mrs. Poe, which he had decently 
buried some time ago. He promises to keep the cottage intact, 
and to make it look inside and out as near as possible as it did 
when occupied by the author of * The Raven.’ 

—Almost any fine afternoon Russell Sage may be seen speed 
ing through Central Park and out on the Boulevard sitting in a 
light “ buggy” drawn by a pair of fine trotting horses. Horse- 
flesh is one of Mr. Sage’s few extravagances. Mr, Sage bears a 
natural resemblance to the typical Western farmer, which he in 
creases by wearing long chin whiskers and dressing in plain ready 
made clothing. 

—The gentleman who luxuriates in the Greek name of Ion 
Perdicaris, and who resides at Tangier, Morocco, where he has 
done so much to alleviate the wrongs of prisoners, is a native of 
Trenton, New Jersey. Most of his life has been spent abroad, in 
Tangier, but he did come to this country some few years ago, and 
produced a play called My Picture, which he wrote, and for which 
he painted the picture which played the title rdle. Mr. Perdicaris 
is a man of wealth, and could well afford the loss occasioned by 
his venture into the realms of the drama. Since his return to 
Tangier he has made it his business, as it seemed to be that of 
no one else, to do what could be done for the prisoners in the local 
prison. He succeeded in having the chains removed which prior 
to his protests had fastened them to the walls, 
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Fig. 1.—Srraw Rounp Hat. 


Summer Hats and Bonnets. 


Tne light straw round hat illustrated in Fig. 1 has a facing of a dou- 
ble layer of green gauze in the upturned brim, A large irregular bow 
with erect fringed ends of wide striped green ribbon is on the front, 
with one end carried over the crown and fastened under the brim at the 
back, and a cluster of wheat-ears is secured among the ribbon loops. 

Fig. 2 shows a black net toque bonnet with green trimming. The 
crown is of pleated chenille-dotted net, surrounded by a jet border 
through which green ribbon is drawn. A knotted green velvet scarf 
frames the front. A long scarf of black net is folded 
about the crown, the two pleated ends erect on the 
front and surmounted by a green ribbon bow; the 
middle of the scarf hangs in a loop about half a yard 
long at the back, with a ribbon bow attached, and 
when the bonnet is worn is brought around the left 
side and pinned to the right shoulder. 
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Fig. 2.—Borper or Tea Ciorn, Fic. 1. 


A black straw Spanish turban is illustrated in Fig 
8 on page 369. It has a side trimming of ribbon in 
two colors, black and olive green, enlivened by three 
tufts of purple violets which are secured among the 
ribbon. 

The white straw hat, Fig. 4, has a facing of black 
trou-trou net with narrow straw-colored ribbons drawn 
through the holes. A loose long-looped bow of straw- 
colored ribbon is toward one side, and resting against 
it a spray of yellow roses with clusters of 
white lilacs, from which proceeds a long gar- 
land of tinted laurel leaves that encircles the 
hat, lying flat on the brim. 

The Empire hat, Fig. 5,is of light grayish 
green chip with bands of light straw in the 
scoop-shaped brim. A puffed facing of white 
silk tulle is inside, with three pale-tinted roses 
added. A white wing and yellow bird-of- 
paradise plumes with a bow of green-striped 
white ribbon trim the outside. 
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Border for Linen Embroidery. 

Tats border is best worked on one of the 
canvas varieties of linen, such as Russian lin- 
en or Java canvas, its beauty depending on 
the precision and regularity of the stitches. 
It is worked in two colors. The horizontal 
lines are in plait stitch, the blocks in flat 
stitch, and the light edge in Holbein stitch. 


Cottage or Veranda Cushion. 

Tus gay-colored cottage cushion is covered 
with Turkey red twill. The ornamental cover 
for the upper side is composed of three. five- 
inch bands of colored Java canvas which has 
gilt threads in the edges, a middle band of 
blue, and one of red on either side; the Java 
canvas bands are connected by bands of cream- 





Fig. 
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colored drawn-thread canvas (called 
revering). Where the bands join, a 
wide herringbone is worked in coarse 
cotton, in red on the blue and in blue 
on the red bands. The design given 
in Fig. 2 is worked on the three can- 
vas bands with coarse cotton in large 
cross stitches which cover two of the 
double meshes of the canvas; on the 
middle blue band it is worked in red 
and white; and on the red side bands 
in blue and white. The drawn-work 
bands are run with red. The edge is 
finished with a thick red and white 
cotton cord, with pompons at the cor- 


ners, 
Garden Tea Cloth. 

Tue summer tea cloth for a garden 
or veranda table shown in the illus- 
tration is of cream-colored Russian 
linen with a deep woven border in red. 
Within the woven border is a narrow- 
er embroidered border, of which the 
full-sized detail is given in Fig. 2; it 
is outlined in white cotton soutache, 
which is fastened down in button-hole 
stitch worked with red embroidery 
thread; the leaf-shaped ornaments 
are outlined in stem stitch with red, 
and filled in as illustrated in red and 
white. Fig. 2 gives the design for 
the running border; the corner orna- 
ment will be given in outline on the 
next pattern-sheet Supplement, ac- 
companying Bazar No. 21. 


Crochet Purse. 
See illustration on page 369. 

Knitting silk of two colors—dark 
red and olive in the model—is used to 
work this crochet purse. It is work- 
ed lengthwise in the direction of the 
stripes. Begin with a chain of 262 
stitches, connecting the ends with a 
slip stitch. For the first row work a 
single crochet on every second stitch 
with a chain stitch between the sin- 
gles. In every succeeding row work 
a single crochet around every chain 
stitch in the preceding row and a 





2.—Cross Stitcn Design ror Cusnion, Fie, 1. 
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Fig. 2.—Nrt Bonnet. 


chain between. There are 41 rows altogether. Work the first 5 with 
olive, then 6 with red, 6 with olive, 7 with red, 6 with olive, 6 with red, 
and 5 with olive. In the 21st row form the slit; work 23 single, then 
make 43 chain, with which skip the same number of stitches, and finish 
the row; in the next row work on the chain stitches. Fold the founda- 
tion edge in halves, and catch the stitches of both halves together with 
single crochet worked in olive ; having reached the end of the row make 
4 chain to turn the corner, then along the folded end work 17 double 
crochet separated from one another by a chain, again 4 chain to turn the 
corner, then connect the other side and edge the opposite end in the same 
manner. The fringe knotted into the ends is olive for 
the olive stripes and red for the red, Cut the strands 
six inches long and about half a dozen threads in 
thickness; fold the strands through the middle and 
knot them over the chain stitches at the ends. 
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Work-table or Stand Scarf. 
See illustration on page 369. 

joo™ 3 Push, velveteen, or felt is used for this searf, which 
oe ‘ is made twenty-two inches wide and of any length to 
correspond with that of the table for which it is in- 
tended. The embroidery is worked on bands of gilt- 
edged white woollen Java canvas six inches wide in a 
geometrical design with tapestry wool and tinsel 

thread in flat stitch. Where the bands meet 














the ground a narrow edge border is worked in 
fancy stitches. The edge is finished with a 
crochet gimp, and tassels are added at the ends, 


Belts and Girdles. 


See illustrations on page 369. 

Tue illustrations Figs. 1-3 show some of the 
belts to be worn next summer with tennis, boat- 
ing, and mountain blouses. A pointed Medicis 
belt of light natural leather is shown in Fig. 1. 
Fig. 2 is made of belt ribbon with a corded 











Fig. 1.—Garpen Tea Crora.—[See Fig. 2.] 


button-holed edge, and is fastened with two 
natural leather straps. A black leather belt 
composed of three straps is shown in Fig. 
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Evening Fans. 
See illustration on page 369. 
4 Tue open fan at the top of this group is dec- 
: orated in water-colors in Japanese style on an 
écru watered silk cover. The sticks are gilded. 
The fan with Marguerites on the left has waved 
gilded sticks and a pink erépe de Chine cover, 
on which the border of Marguerites is painted, 
\ the petals at the edge being cut out. A span- 
gled écru crépe de Chine fan with an appliqué 
lace border and with a spangled gilt frame is 
shown on the right, 
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Fig. 5.—Emprre Hart. 
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A CROOKED PATH.’ 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Avruor or “ Her Deanret For,” “ Tax Woore o't,” 
“Maw, Wire, or Wivow,”’ Eto. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


A WANDERER RETURNS. 





T was quite an event in Katherine’s quiet life 
to go to a party. She had never been at 
one in London, and anticipated it with interest. 
Both in Florence and Paris she had mixed in 
ciety and greatly enjoyed it. Now she felt a 
little curious as to the impression she might 
make and receive. Her nature was essentially 
vigorous and healthy, and threw off morbid 
feelings as certain chemicals repel others inimi- 
cal to them, She would have enjoyed life in- 
tensely but for the perpetually recurring sense 
of irritation against herself for having forfeited 
her own self-respect by her hasty action. It 
uuld have been somewhat humiliating to have 
taken charity from the hands of Errington, but 
this was as nothing to the crushing abasement 
of knowing that she had cheated him, Still, no 
condition of mind is constant—except with mon- 
omaniacs —and Katherine was often carried 
away from herself and her troubles. 

She was glad, on the whole, that De Burgh was 
to be at Lady Barrington’s reception. 

She was too genial, too responsive, not to find 

imiration very acceptable. Nor could she be- 
lieve that a man like De Burgh, hard, daring, 
careless, could suffer much or long through his 
affections. It flattered her woman’s vanity, too, 
that with her he dropped his cynical, mocking 
tone, and spoke with straightforward earnest- 
ness. He might have ended by interesting and 
flattering her till she loved him—for he had a 
certain amount of attraction—if her carefully 
resisted feeling for Errington had not created an 
antidote to the poison he might have introduced 
into her life 

Altogether she dressed with something of an- 
ticipated pleasure, and was not displeased with 
the result of her toilette. 

Her dress was as deeply mourning as it was 
good taste to wear at an evening party. A few 
folds of gauzy white lisse softened the edge of 
her thick black silk corsage, a jet necklet and 
comb set off her snowy, velvety throat and bright 
golden brown hair. 

“T had no idea you would turn out so effec- 
tively!’ exclaimed Mrs. Ormonde, examining her 
with a critical eye as they took off their wraps 
in the ladies’ cloak-room. “Your dress might 
have been cut a little lower, dear; with a long 
throat like yours it is very easy to keep within 
the bounds of decency. I wonder you do not 
buy yourself some diamonds; they are so be- 
coming.” 

“T shall wait for some one to give them to 
me,” returned Katherine, laughing. 

“ Quite right”—very gravely—*“ only if I were 
you 1 should make haste and decide on the 
some one.’ 3 

“Mrs. Ormonde and Miss Liddell!” shouted 
the waiters from landing to door, and the next 
moment Lady Barrington, a large woman in 
black velvet and a fierce white cap in which 
glittered an aigret of diamonds, was welcoming 
them with much cordiality. 

“Very happy to see any friend of yours, my 
lear Miss Liddell! I think I had the pleasure 
of meeting you, Mrs. Ormonde, at Lord Treval- 
lan’s garden-party last June ?” 

“Oh yes: were you there?” with saucy sur- 
prise. 

“ Algernon,” continued Lady Barrington, mo- 
tioning with her fan to a tall, thin youth. ‘“ My 
nephew, Mrs. Ormonde, Miss Liddell. I think 
Algernon had the pleasure of meeting you at 
Rome?” Katherine bowed and smiled. 
Mrs. Ormonde and Miss Liddell in and find them 
seats near the piano. Signor Bandolini and 
Madame Montebello are good enough to give us 
some of their charming duets, and are just going 
to begin. I was afraid you might be late.” 

So Mrs. Ormonde and Miss Liddell were ush- 
ered to places of honor, and the music began. 

“I don’t see a soul I know,” whispered Mrs. 
Ormonde, presently. “Yet the women are well 
dressed and look nice enough, but the men are 
decidedly caddish.” 

‘London is a large place, with room in it for 
all sorts and conditions of men. But we must 
not talk, Ada.” 

Mrs. Ormonde was silent for a while; and then 
opening her fan to screen her irrepressible desire 
to communicate her observations, resumed : 

“T am sure I saw Captain Darrell in the door- 
way only for a minute, and he went away. J 
hope he will come and talk to us. You were 
gone when he came back from leave—to Monck- 
ton, 1 mean. He is rather amu—” A warning 
*‘hush-sh”” interrupted her. 

“What rude, ill-bred people!” she muttered, 
under her breath. And soon the duet—a new 
one, expressly composed to show off the vocal 
gymnastics of the signore and madame—came to 
un end; there was a rustle of relief, and every 
one burst into talk. 

**How glad they are it is over!” said Mrs, Or- 
monde. “Look at that tall girl in pink. You 
see those sparkles in the roses on her corsage 
and in her hair; they are all diamonds. I know 
the white glitter. What airs she gives herself! 
I suppose she is an heiress, and, I dare say, not 
half as rich as you are.” 

“Don’t be too sure. I am no millionaire,” be- 
gan Katherive, when she was interrupted by a 
voice she knew, which said, “I had no idea it was 
to be such a ghastly concern as this!” and turn- 
ing, she found De Burgh close behind her. 
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* Begun in Hagrer’s Bazar No. 52, Vol. XXI. 
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“ What offends you ?” she asked, smiling. 

“ All this trilling and shrieking. There’s tea 
or something going on down-stairs. You had 
better come away before they have a fresh burst; 
they are carrying up a big fiddle.” 

“Tea!” exclaimed Mrs, Ormonde. 
take me away to have some!” 

“ Here, Darrell,” said De Burgh, coolly, turn- 
ing back to speak to some one who stood behind 
him. ‘“Here’s Mrs, Ormonde dying for deliver- 
ance and tea, Come, do your devoir.” 

Darrell hastened forward, smiling, delighted. 
With a little pucker of the brow and lifting of 
the eyebrows Mrs. Ormonde accepted his arm. 

“Now, Miss Liddell,” said De Burgh, offering 
his; and not sorry to escape from the heated, 
crowded room, Katherine took it and accompa- 
nied him down-stairs, 

“T did not think you knew Lady Barrington,” 
said Katherine, as he handed her an ice. 

“Know her? Never heard of her till you 
mentioned her name the day before yesterday.” 

“How did she come to ask you to her house, 
then ?” 

“Let me see. Oh, I went down to the club 
and asked if any one knew Lady Barrington, 
and who was going to her party, At last Dar- 
rell said he was a sort of relation, and that he 
would ask for a card. He did, and here I am.” 

“But you said you were coming.” 

“So I was. I made up my mind to come as 
soon as you said you were.” 

“You are véry audacious, Mr. De Burgh!” said 
Katherine, laughing in spite of her intention to 
be rather distant with him. 

“Do you think so? Then I have earned the 
character cheaply. Are they going to squall and 
fiddle all night? I thought it might turn into a 
dance.” 

“I did not imagine you would condescend to 
dance.” 

“Why? I used to like dancing, under certain 
conditions. Don’t fancy I haven’t an ear for 
music, Miss Liddell, because I said the perform- 
ance upstairs was ghastly. I am very fond of 
music—real sweet music. I liked your songs, 
and I should have liked a waltz with you—im- 
mensely. You know I never met you out in so- 
ciety before—” He stopped abruptly and looked 
at her from head to foot, with a comprehensive 
glance so full of the admiration he did not ven- 
ture to speak that Katherine felt the color mount 
to her brow and even spread over her white 
throat, while an odd sense of uneasy distress 
fluttered her pulses. She only said, indifferent- 
ly: “I might not prove a good partner. I have 
never danced much.” 

“T might give you a lesson in that too, as well 
as in handling the ribbons. And for that there 
will be a grand opportunity next week. Lord De 
Burgh is coming up, and I shall have the run of 
his stables, which I will take good care shall be 
well filled. We'll have out a smart pair of cobs, 
and you shall take them round the Park every 
morning, till you are fit to give all the other 
women whips the go-by.” 

“Do you seriously believe such a scheme pos- 
sible?” 

“It shall be, if you say yes. Do you know 
that you have brought me luck? You have, ’pon 
my soul! I am A 1 with old De Burgh, and I 
won a pot of money up in Yorkshire, paid a lot 
of debts, sold my horses. Now, don’t you think 


“Oh, do 





you ought to be interested in your man Friday? | 


You remember our last meeting at Sandbourne— 
hey? Don’t you think I am going to succeed all 
along the line ?” 

“It is impossible to say,” returned Katherine. 
“You know there is a French proverb—” She 
stopped, not liking to repeat it as she suddenly 
remembered the application. 

“Yes, I do know the lying Gallie invention ! 
‘ Heureux au jeu, malhenreux en amour. 1 don’t 
believe it. If luck’s with you, all goes well; but 
then Fortune is such a fickle jade!” 

“J trust you will always be fortunate, Mr. De 


| Burgh,” said Katherine, gently. 


“T like to hear you say so. Now I don’t often 
let my tongue run on as it has, but if you'll be 
patient and friendly, I'll be as mild and inoffen- 
sive as a youngster fresh from school.” 

“Very well,” said Katherine, smiling and con- 
fused. Here she was interrupted by the sudden 
approach of Mrs. Needham, her dark eyes gleam- 
ing with pleased recognition, and her high color 
heightened by the heat of the rooms. She was 
gorgeous in red satin, black lace, and diamonds. 
“My dear Miss Liddell! I have been looking 
for you everywhere! I want so much to speak 
to you about a project I have for starting a new 
weekly paper, to be called Zhe Woman's Weekly. 
There is an empty sofa in that little room at the 
other side of the hall. Do come, and I will ex- 
plain it all. It is likely to do a great deal of 


| good, and to be a paying concern into the bar- 


| gain. You will excuse me for running away with 





Miss Liddell’ —to De Burgh—“ but we have 
some matters to discuss. We shall meet you 
upstairs afterward.” She swept Katherine away, 
while De Burgh stood scowling. Who was this 
audacious pirate who had cut out his convoy 
from under the fire of his angry eyes ? 

“You see, my dear,” commenced Mrs. Need- 
ham, in a low voice and speaking rapidly, “ there 
is an immense field to be cultivated in the hum- 
ble strata of the better working-class, and the 
paper I wish to establish will be quite different 
from The Queen, more useful and less than half 
price. No stuff about fashionable marriages in 
print that is enough to blind an eagle, but use- 
ful receipts and work patterns, domestic infor- 
mation, and a story—a story is a great point— 
a description of any great events, and fashion 
plates, etc.” And she poured forth a torrent of 
what she was pleased to term “facts and fig- 
ures” till Katherine felt fairly bewildered. 

“Tt seerns a great undertaking,” she replied, 
when she could get a word in. “I shall require 
a great deal of explanation before I can com- 





prehend it. Will you not come and see me 
when we shall be alone, and we can discuss it 
quietly ?” 

“Certainly, my dear Miss Liddell—to-morrow. 
No; to-morrow I have about seven or eight en- 
gagements between two and six-thirty. Let me 
see. I am terribly pressed just now; I will 
write and fix some morning if you will come and 
lunch with me. If you could see your way to 
taking a few shares it would be a great help. 
Money—money—money. Without the filthy lucre 
nothing can be begun or ended. Now tell me 
how you have been. I have been coming to see 
you for months, but never get a moment to my- 
self; but I have heard of you from Mr. Payne. 
What a good fellow he is! How is Miss ‘Payne ?” 
Katherine replied, and Mrs. Needham rushed on: 
“Nice party, isn’t it? There are several liter- 
ary people here to-night. I did not know Lady 
Barrington went in for literary society, but one 
picks up a little of all sorts when you live 
abroad for a while. Here is a very interesting 
man. He is coming very much to the front, as 
a political and philosophic writer. It is said he 
is to be the editor of Zhe Hmprre, that new 
monthly which they say is to take the lead of all 
the magazines. I met him at Professor Kean’s 
last week. I don’t think he sees me.—Good-even- 
ing! Don’t think you remember me—Mrs. Need- 
ham. Had the pleasure of meeting you at Pro- 
fessor Kean’s last Monday, Mr. Errington, Miss 
Liddell!” 

“T have already the pleasure of knowing Miss 
Liddell,” he returned, with a grave smile and 
stately bow, as he took the hand Katherine hesi- 
tatingly held out. 

“Oh, indeed; I was not aware of it.” Erring- 
ton stood talking with Mrs. Needham, or, rather, 
answering her rapid questions respecting a va- 
riety of subjects, until she suddenly recognized 
some one to whom she was imperatively com- 
pelled to speak. With a hasty, “ Will you be so 
good as to take Miss Liddell to her friends ?” she 
darted away with surprising lightness and rapid- 
ity, considering her size and solidity. 

“Would you like to go upstairs ?” asked Er- 
rington. 

“If you please.” Katherine was quivering 
with pain and pleasure at finding herself thus 
virtually alone with the man whose image haunted 
her in spite ot her constant determined efforts 
to banish it from her mind. 

On the first landing was a conservatory pret- 
tily lit and decorated, and larger than those or- 
dinarily appended to London houses. ‘Suppose 
we rest here,” said Errington. “From the quiet 
which reigns above, I think some one is reciting, 
and that is not an exhilarating style of amuse- 
ment.” 

“J should think not. I have never heard any 
one attempt to recite in England.” 

“May you long be preserved from the inflic- 
tion! There are very few who can make recita- 
tion endurable.” 

After some inquiries for Colonel and Mrs. Or- 
monde, and a few observations on the beautiful, 
abundant flowers, Errington said: “Won't you 
sit down? If it is not unpleasant to you, I 
should like to improve this occasion, as I rarely 
have an opportunity of seeing you.” 

Katherine complied, and sat down on a set- 
tee which was behind a central group of tall 


| feathery ferns. She was another creature from 


the bright and somewhat coquettish girl who 
was always ready to answer De Burgh or Col- 
onel Ormonde with keen, prompt wit. Silent, 
downcast, scarcely able to raise her eyes to Er- 
rington’s, yet too fascinated to resist his wish to 
continue their interview, 

“T am very glad to meet you here,” began Er- 
rington, in his calm, melodious voice. ‘It is so 
much better for you to mix with your kind; it 
has a wholesome, humanizing influence, and may 
I venture to say that you are inclined to be mor- 
bid?” 

“Can you wonder ?” said Katherine, soft and 
low. 

“Yes, 1 do. There is no reason why you should 
not be bright and happy, and enjoy the goods 
the gods—” 

“No,” she interrupted, playing nervously with 
the flowers in her bouquet; “not given by the 
gods! Stolen from you!” She did not raise her 
eyes as she spoke, 

“T do beg you to put that incident out of your 
mind. We have arranged the question of suc- 
cession, as only I had a right to do, No one 
else need know, and you will, I am sure, make a 
most excellent use of what is now really yours. 
Forget the past, and allow me to be your friend.” 

“T am always thinking of you,” she said, al- 
most in a whisper. “ Yet it is always a trial to 
meet you. I think I would rather not. Tell me,” 
with a sudden impulse of tenderness and contri- 
tion, looking up to him with humid eyes, “are 
you well and happy? How have you borne the 
terrible change in your life?” 

“IT am perfectly weli and quite happy,” re- 
turned Errington, with a slight smile. ‘“ The ter- 
rible change, as you term it, has affected me very 
little. I find real work most exhilarating, and 
slight success is sweet. Since I knew that the 
tangle of my poor father’s affairs was satisfac- 
torily unravelled, I have been at ease, compara- 
tively. Life has many sides. I miss most my 
horses.” 

“Ah, yes, you must miss them! Well, from 
what I hear, you seem to be making a place for 
yourself in literature. I am so glad!” 

“Thank you. And you, may I ask, what are 
your plans ?” 

“If you are_so good as to care, I am going to 
take a house and make a home for myself and 
my little nephews. Without any formal agree- 
ment, Mrs. Ormonde leaves them very much to 
me. They are a great interest to me. And as 
you are so kind in wishing me to be happy an| 
not morbid, I will try to forget. I think I could 
be happier if you would promise me something.” 





“What ?” 

“Tf ever—” She hesitated; her voice trem- 
bled. “If you ever want anything,” she hurried 
on, nervously, “ anything, even to the half of my 
kingdom, you will deign to accept it from me ?” 

“T will,” said Errington, with a kind and, as 
Katherine imagined, a condescending smile. 

“He thinks me a weak, impulsive child, who 
must be forgiven because she is scarcely respon- 
sible,” she said to herself. 

“And this preliminary settled, you will admit 
me to the honor of your acquaintance ?” 

“Oh, Mr Errington, do not think me ungrate- 
ful. But can you not understand that, good and 
generous as you are, your presence overwhelms 
me ?” 

“Then I will not intrude upon you. Gently 
and very gravely I accept your decree.” 

They were silent for a moment; then Kath- 
erine said, “I was sure you would understand 
me.” As she spoke, De Burgh suddenly came 
round the group of ferns and stood before them 
with an air of displeased surprise, 

“Why, Miss Liddell! I thought that desper- 
ate filibuster in red satin had carried you off. I 
have sought you high and low. How d’ye do, 
Errington? Haven’t seen you this age. Mrs, 
Ormonde wants to go home, Miss Liddell.” 

“T suppose the recitation is over,” said Er- 
rington, coolly. “I will take Miss Liddell to 
Mrs. Ormonde, whom I have not seen for some 
time.” 

De Burgh, therefore, had nothing for it but to 
walk after the man whom he at once decided 
was a dangerous rival, as indeed he would have 
considered any one in the rank of a gentleman. 

Mrs. Ormonde was quite charmed to see Er- 
rington. She had put him rather out of her 
mind, It was a pleasant surprise to meet him 
once more in society, for she had a sort of dim 
idea his ruin was so complete that he must have 
sold his dress clothes to provide food, and could 
never, therefore, hold up his head in society 
again. 

“It is quite nice to see you once more!” she 
exclaimed, with a sweet smile, after they had ex- 
changed greetings. ‘Colonel Ormonde will be 
delighted to hear of you. I wish you could come 
down for a few days’ hunting. Do give me your 
address, and Duke will write to you.” 

“There is my address,” he said, taking out his 
card case and giving her a card; “but I fear 
there is little chance of my getting out of town 
till long after the hunting is over.” 

“Oh, you must try. At all events, come and 
see me. I am at Thorne’s Hotel, Dover Street, 
and almost always at home about five. But I 
leave town next week.” 

Here the hostess sailed up, and touching Er- 
rington’s arm, said, “Sir Arthur Haynes, the 
great authority on international law, you know, 
wants to be introduced to you, Mr. Errington.” 

Mrs. Ormonde took the opportunity of saying 
good-night, and Katherine took farewell of Er- 
rington with a bow. 

“ Twenty-four, Sycamore Court Temple. What 
a come-down for him !” said Mrs. Ormonde, look- 
ing at the card she held, when they reached the 
cloak-room, 

“He seems cheerful enough,” said Katherine, 
irritated at the tone in which the observation 
was made; “‘and I thought the Temple was rather 
a smart place to live in.” 

“T am sure I don’t know. Come, it must be 
late. What a stupid party! How cross De 
Burgh looks! I am sure he has a horrid tem- 
per.” 

In the hall Captain Darrell and De Burgh 
awaited them. The latter was too angry to 
speak, He handed Katherine into the carriage, 
and uttering a brief good-night, stepped back to 
make way for Captain Darrell, who expressed 
his pleasure at having met Mrs. Ormonde, and 
begged to be allowed to call next day. 


,’ 


On the whole, Katherine felt comforted by the 
assurance of Errington’s friendly feeling toward 
her. How cruel it was to be obliged thus to re- 
ject his kindly advances! But it was wiser. If 
she met him often, what would become of her 
determination to steel her heart against the ex- 
traordinary feeling he had awakened? Besides, 
it could only be the wonderful patient benevo- 
lence of his nature which made him take any 
notice of her. In his own mind contempt could 
be the only feeling she awakened. No; the less 
she saw of him, the better for her. 

By the time De Burgh called to escort Kath- 
erine and Mrs. Ormonde (who had dined with 
her) to the theatre he had conquered the ex- 
treme, though unreasonable, annoyance which 
had seized him on finding Errington and Kath- 
erine in apparently confidential conversation. 
He exerted himself therefore to be an agreeable 
host with success. 

A play was the amusement of all others which 
delighted Katherine and drew her out of herself. 
De Burgh was diverted and Mrs. Ormonde half 
ashamed of the profound interest, the entire at- 
tention, with which she listened to the dialogue 
and awaited the dénouement. 

“T should have thought you had seen too 
much good acting abroad to be so delighted with 
this,” said Mrs. Ormonde. 

“ But this is excellent, and the style is so new. 
I have to thank you, Mr. De Burgh, for a delight- 
ful evening.” 

“The same to you,” he returned. “Seeing 
you enjoy it so much woke me up to the merits 
of the thing.” 

The supper was bright and lively. Three men 
besides himself, and a cousin, a pretty, chatty 
woman of the world, completed De Burgh’s party. 
There was plenty of laughing and chaffing. Kath- 
erine felt seized by a feverish desire to shake off 
dull care, to forget the past, to be as other wo- 
men were, There was no reason why she should 
not. So she laughed and talked with unusual 
animation, and treated her host with kindly cour- 
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tesy, that set his deep eyes aglow with hope and 
pleasure. 

“Tt is a great advantage to be rich,” said Mrs. 
Ormonde, reflectively, as she leaned comfortably 
in the corner of the carriage which conveyed her 
and her sister-in-law home. She was always a lit- 
tle nettled when she found how completely Kath- 
erine had effaced herself from De Burgh’s fickle 
mind, She had been highly pleased with the 
idea of having her husband’s distinguished rela- 
tive for a virtuous and despairing adorer, and his 
desertion had mortified her considerably. 

“Yes, money is certainly a great help,” re- 
turned Katherine, scarce heeding what she said. 

“Tt certainly has been to you, Katie. Don’t 
think me disagreeable for suggesting it, but do 
you suppose De Burgh would show vou all this 
devotion if you were to lose your money ?” 

“Oh no! He could not afford it. He told me 
he must marry a rich woman.” 

“Did he, really? It is just like him. What 
audacity! I wonder you ever spoke to him again, 
Then you are going in for rank, Katherine ?” 

“How can you tell? I don’t know myself, 
Good-night. I shall tell you whenever I know 
my own mind.” 

“She is as close as wax, with all her frank- 
ness,” thought Mrs. Ormonde as she went up to 
her room, after taking an affectionate leave of 
her sister-in-law, 

The boys at school, Katherine found time hung 
somewhat heavily on her hands—a condition of 
things only too favorable to thought and visions 
of what “might have been.” So, with the ear- 
nest hope of finding the exhilarations which 
might lead, through forgetfulness, to the happi- 
ness she so eagerly craved, Katherine accepted 
almost all the invitations which were soon show- 
ered upon her. At the houses of acquaintances 
she had made abroad she made numerous new 
ones, who were quite ready to féte the handsome, 
sweet - voiced, pleasant- mannered heiress, who 
seemed to think so little about herself. 

“Just the creature to be imposed upon, my 
dear!’ as each mother whispered to the one next 
her, thinking, of vourse, of the other’s son. 

But her most satisfactory hours were those 
spent with Rachel, when they talked of the busi- 
ness, and often branched off to more abstract 
subjects. To the past they never alluded. Kath- 
erine was glad to see that the dead, hopeless ex- 
pression of Rachel Trant’s eyes had changed, yet 
not altogether for good. A certain degree of 
alertness had brightened them, but with it had 
come a hard, steady look, as though the spirit 
within had a special work to do, and was steeled 
and “ straitened till it be accomplished.” 

“You are quite a clever accountant, Rachel,” 
said Katherine, one afternoon in early April, 
after they had gone through the books together. 
“You have been established nearly five months, 
and you have paid expenses and a trifle over.” 

“Tt is not bad. Then, you see, the warehouses 
will give me credit for the next orders, three 
months’ credit, and my orders are increasing. I 
am sure it is of great importance to have mate- 
rials for customers to choose from. Ladies like 
to be saved the trouble of shopping, and I can 
give a dress at a more moderate rate, if I pro- 
vide everything, than they can buy it piecemeal. 
I hope to double the business this season, and 
pay you a good percentage. Even on credit I 
can venture to order a fair supply of goods,” 

“ Don’t try credit yet, Rachel,” said Katherine, 
earnestly. “I can give you a check now, and 
after this you can stand alone.” 

“ Are you quite sure you can do this without 
inconvenience ¥” asked Rachel. “If you can, I 
will accept it. I begin to feel sure [ shall be 
able to develop a good business and what will 
prove valuable property for you. It is an ambi- 
tion that has quite filled my heart, and in devot- 
ing myself to it I have found the first relief from 
despair—a despair that possessed my soul when- 
ever you were out of my sight. When I am not 
thinking of gowns and garnitures, I am adding 
up all the money you have sunk in this adven- 
ture, and planning how it may ultimately pay 
you six per cent. over and above expenses. It 
does not sound a very heroic style of gratitude, 
but it is practical, and I believe feasible.” 

“You are intensely real,” said Katherine, “and 
I believe you will be successful.” 

After discussing a few more points connected 
with the undertaking they parted, and before 
Katherine dressed for dinner she wrote and de- 
spatched the promised check. 

De Burgh had throughout this period conduct- 
ed himself with prudence and discretion. He 
often called about tea-time, and frequently man- 
aged to meet Katherine in the evening, but he 
carefully maintained a frank, friendly tone even 
when expressing in his natural brusque way his 
admiration of herself or her dress. He talked 
pleasantly to Miss Payne, and subscribed to many 
of Bertie’s charities. Katherine was getting quite 
used to him, though they disagreed and argued a 
good deal. She sometimes tried to persuade her- 
self that De Burgh had given up his original pre- 
tensions and would be satisfied with platonics. 
But her inner consciousness rejected the theory. 
Still, De Burgh came to be recognized as a fa- 
vored suitor by society, and the “mothers, the 
cousins, and the aunts” of eligible young men 
shook their heads over the mistake she was 
making, 

Now, after mature consideration, Katherine 
determined to make the will she had so long 
postponed, and bequeath all she possessed to 
Errington. It was rather a formidable under- 
taking to announce this intention to Mr. Newton, 
who would be sure to be surprised and interrog- 
ative, but she would do it. Having therefore 
made an appointment with him, she screwed up 
her courage and set out, accompanied by Miss 
Payne, who had been laid up with a cold, and 
was venturing out for the first time. She took 
advantage of Katherine’s brougham to have a 
drive. The morning was very fine, and they 





started early, early enough to allow Miss Payne 
to leave the carriage and walk a little in the sun 
on “the Ladies’ Mile.” 

As they proceeded slowly along, a well-ap- 
pointed phaeton and pair of fine steppers passed 
them. It was occupied by two gentlemen, one 
old, gray, bent, and closely wrapped up; the 
other, vigorous, dark, erect, held the reins. He 
lifted his hat as he passed Katherine and her 
companion with a swift, pleased smile. 

“Who are those women ?” asked the old gen- 
tleman, in a thick growl. 

“Miss Liddell and her companion.” 

“By George! she looks like a gentlewoman. 
Turn, and let us pass them again.” 

De Burgh obeyed, and slackened speed as he 

went by. At the sound of the horses’ tramp 
Katherine turned her head and gave De Burgh a 
bright smile and gracious bow. 
“She is wonderfully good-looking for an heir- 
ess,” remarked Lord De Burgh, who was of 
course the wrapped-up old gentleman. “I should 
say something for you if you could show sucha 
woman with sixty or seventy thousand behind 
her as your wife. Why don’t you go in and win ? 
Don’t let the grass grow under your feet.” 

“Tt is easier said than done. Miss Liddell is 
not ‘an ordinary sort of young lady; she is not 
to be hurried. But I do not despair, by any 
means, of winning her yet. If I press my suit 
too soon, I may lose my chance. Trust me, it 
won’t be my fault if I fail.” 

“T see you are in earnest,” said the old man, 
“and I believe you'll win.” 

De Burgh nodded, and whipped up his horses. 

“That must be the old lord,” said Miss Payne, 
as the phaeton passed out of sight. “Mr. De 
Burgh seems in high favor, I cannot help liking 
him myself. There is no nonsense about him, and 
he is quite a gentleman in spite of his brusquerie.” 

“Yes, I think he is,” said Katherine, thought- 
fully, and walked on a little while in silence. 
Then Miss Payne said she felt tired ; so they got 
into the carriage again and drove to Mr. New- 
ton’s office. There Katherine alighted, and de- 
sired the driver to take Miss Payne home and 
return for herself. 

‘“* And what is your business to-day?” asked Mr. 
Newton, when, after a cordial greeting, his fair 
client had taken a cher beside his knee-hole table. 

““A rather serious matter, I assure you. I 
want to make my will.” ; 

“Very right, very right; it will not bring you 
any nearer your last hour, and it ought to be 
done.” 

The lawyer drew a sheet of paper to him, and 
prepared to “ take instructions.” 

‘“T should like to leave several small legacies,” 
began Katherine, “and have put down the names 
of those I wish to remember, with the amounts 
each is to receive. If you read over this paper” 
(handing it to him) “‘ we can diseuss—” 

She was interrupted by a tap at the door which 
faced her, but was on Newton’s left. A high 
screen protected the old lawyer from draughts, 
and prevented him from seeing who entered un- 
til the visitor stood before him. 

“Come in,” said Newton, peevishly ; and as a 
clerk presented himself, added, “ What do you 
want?” . 

“Beg pardon, sir. A gentleman down-stairs 
wants to see you so very particularly that he in- 
sisted on my coming up.” 

“Well, say I can’t. 
gaged. He must wait.” 

While he spoke Katherine saw a man cross 
the threshold, a tall, gaunt man, slightly stooped. 
His clothes hung loosely on him, but they were 
new and good. His hair was iron gray, and thin 
on his craggy temples. Something about his 
watchful, stern eyes, his close-shut mouth, and 
strong, clean-shaven jaw seemed not unfamiliar 
to Katherine, and she was strangely struck and 
interested in his aspect. Mr. Newton’s last 
words evidently reached his ear, for he answered, 
in deep, harsh tones, “No, Newton, I will not 
wait!” and walked in, pausing exactly opposite 
the lawyer, who grew grayly pale, and starting 
from his seat, leaned both hands on the table, 
while he trembled visibly. “My God!” he ex- 
claimed, hoarsely ; ‘George Liddell !” 

“ Ay, George Liddell! I thought you would 
know me.” 


I am particularly en- 


[to BE CONTINUED.) 





THE FISHERMAN’S MARRIAGE. 
See illustration on page 372. 
\ INNING their bread from the sea, and bear- 
ing on their brown cheeks the kisses of sun 
and wave, these fisher folk of Normandy have 
their fétes like the rest of us, and never is there 
a prettier sight than the arrival of the bride, in 
her dainty virginal charm and floating veil, in 
the village which henceforth is to be her home. 
Her man will face wind and tide, and spend many 
an hour on the fishing-ground, while she will wait 
and work at home, tending the pot au feu, and 
gossiping in kindly fashion with her simple-heart- 
ed neighbors. No prettier picture than this is ex- 
hibited in the Paris Salon of 1889, for the artist 
has stolen his tints from the atmosphere, and 
caught the true spirit of his theme. The beau- 
tiful engraving, worthy of a frame and a place 
on the wall, is from the painting by E. Minet. 





THE CHORUS SINGER. 
See illustration on page 373. 

ges beautiful engraving from the painting 

by E. Luminais carries with it the feeling of 
pathos which stirs the sympathetic heart when 
thinking of the rank and file—those whose hard 
lot is cheered only by the loving touch of kindred 
and friends, for whom the shouts seldom peal, 
and the flowers seldom scatter fragrance and 
bloom. The chorus singer is not the prima 
donna, and will never be called before the cur- 
tain. Her part is a very humble one, but never- 





theless the rosy, dimpled darling on her lap is a 
comfort and a joy; no mother in the land has a 
finer, healthier child, and he thrives on her lulla- 
bies, practised as they are to the old master’s 
violin, 





MEDITATION. 

HE beautiful picture on the front page of the 
A Bazar is engraved by Charles Baude from 
the painting by G. Courtois, in the Salon of 1889. 
It is a souvenir of Venetian days, bringing to 
many a former loiterer beneath those brilliant 
skies the memory of a great quiet church, with 
brooding dusky shadows, the sound of the or- 
gan’s solemn choral, and the rapt faces of devout 
worshippers absorbed in thought and prayer, 





A VANISHED FRIEND. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


NEVER saw her face, but when 

The sweet-voiced spring came back again 
Some simple verse I often made, 
And thought, “ With her a dream ’twill wake 
Of cowslips in the brook-side brake, 
And starflowers in the woodland shade; 
Of cherry boughs with murmuring bees, 
And pasture thorn-trees’ scented showers. 
And she—the song is sure to please 
That whispers to her of the flowers.” 
So, always blended with her name, 
Bird notes and breath of flowers came; 
The river’s gleam, the skies’ soft glow, 
The south wind’s music sweet and low, 
All of my thought of her seemed part— 
The unseen friend for whom my heart 
Made room, as one pure, tender, strong ; 
And on her new grave far away 
I would with grateful memories lay 
One wild-wood violet of song. 





HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN. 
BY S. B. PARSONS, 
I. 
TPVHE field of horticulture is a wide one; it may 
be cultivated either for pleasure or profit. 

The instinctive recognition of that which is 
beautiful belongs pre-eminently to women, and 
they will recognize the merits of a new plant or 
flower as soon as shown; there is only needed the 
opportunity to see it. 

In the city this opportunity can exist in three 
forms: public parks, private gardens—in the open 
air or under glass—and a flower market. 

Public parks generally consist of walks, drives, 
turf, and a few well-known varieties of trees. We 
once said to the chief manager of one of these, 
“You have an excellent opportunity to educate 
the people; why not plant a specimen of every 
known hardy tree and shrub?” He replied, 
“We do not seek to educate but to amuse the 
masses.” The difficulty has been that in past 
years the makers of public parks, however in- 
telligent otherwise, have not cultivated the know- 
ledge of trees which their position required. The 
time will come when intelligent women, influen- 
cing willing men, will produce a change in this 
respect, and a thousand forms of beauty in trees 
and shrubs will be open to their enjoyment. It 
is something to know the trees and shrubs them- 
selves ; it is more to know the numerous possible 
combinations and treatment which make a beauty 
patent to the artistic sense of every true woman. 
This beauty can be enjoyed more by them than 
by men, whose business cares occupy them during 
the day. Let it once be understood that all sorts 
of delightful things may be seen in the parks, and 
they will be frequented by many women whose 
present idea of beauty is associated with shops 
and picture-galleries. In the parks, therefore, is 
a horticultural possibility for the enterprise and 
enjoyment of pleasure-seeking women. 

Nor need the horticultural enjoyment of women 
in cities be confined to parks. Every house in 
the city has its yard, in which some choice plants 
san be cultivated. The true mode is to cover 
with glass all the rear space excepting the small 
portion needed for drying ground. Artificial heat 
is not required, but the protection of glass, while 
not costly, enlarges the field for variety of culture, 
and gives a delightful promenade in winter. 

Another pleasant thing is a garden on the house- 
top. It costs very little more to cover a dwelling 
with glass than with slate. The upper story can 
then be made a winter garden, with a concrete 
floor,which, inclining gently to the sides, will carry 
off to the leaders all drip or moisture. On this 
concrete floor soil can be placed, and shrubs be 
planted in it as in any garden, or it can be fitted 
up with shelves for pot plants. The waste heat 
from the house would find way to it, or a small 
boiler could be placed in it for tropical plants. 
There are many half-hardy shrubs, however, which 
need only the protection of glass, and a very 
charming place of resort could be made without 
any heat. 

This would be an admirable adjunct to a house 
of flats, and the builder of such who should thus 
provide a winter garden on the roof for the bene- 
fit of his tenants, all of whom could reach it by 
an elevator, would find a preference given to his 
apartments over all others. 

With stronger beams to support a depth of 
soil, and with some artificial heat, an orange 
grove could be made there, and Florida be trans- 
ferred to New York, Black Hamburg grapes or 
Marechal Niel roses could be grown upon its raft- 
ers, and the earliest strawberries of the season 
found upon its shelves. 

Our own taste would be to make it a veritable 
garden, with everything planted out and not a pot 
to be seen. Nature never made a flower-pot, and 
we would submit to its use only as one of the 
necessities of propagation or as an artificial taste. 

Our third proposition for the horticultural en- 
joyment of women in the city is a flower market. 











By this we do not mean a few stalls in Fulton or 
Washington Market, or a florist’s shop. That 
which alone is worthy of a magnificent city like 
ours is a large building, a part of which, if de- 
sired, could be divided into florists’ shops. On 
the second floor should be a large hall, in which 
might be held weekly, monthly, and annual ex- 
hibitions, to improve taste and encourage compe- 
tition. There should be abundant room on the 
ground-floor for an open market, to which every 
one could bring flowers for sale. 

To women pre-eminently belongs an intuitive 
taste for decoration and for the harmonious ar- 
rangement of beautiful forms. There is no rea- 
son why they should not exercise their own taste 
in the decoration of their own rooms, whether for 
family enjoyment or for the pleasure of a large 
assembly. This they might do now, but they can- 
not find in the shop of any one florist flowers in 
sufficiently large variety and quantity to tempt 
them to exercise their skill. In a flower market 
covering an area of some 10,000 square feet there 
would be gathered in masses all the best flowers. 
We stood once and looked upon a pyramid of 
white azaleas, three feet in diameter and two feet 
in height, lying together like snow-flakes, and with- 
out crushing. Nothing could be more charming, 
So on various tables in the large open flower mar- 
ket which is possible, would be piles of tuberoses 
and orange flowers, orchids and geraniums, the 
glowing colors of Jacqueminot and other roses, 
with violets, and a hundred other flowers which 
now are rarely seen in shops. 

The large growers would mass upon the ta- 
bles all their best things, and commission dealers 
would gather from the numerous small growers 
in searcely less quantities. The same commission 
dealers would also gather in from amateurs any 
fine specimens which the latter might desire to 
sell after having enjoyed the first bloom. Such 
contributions would be large. The American mind 
aims to make everything pay its own way, and 
the wealthy man will sell his flowers as readily 
as the florist. He is delighted to be able to s ly 
that his greenhouse pays its own expenses. One 
may sometimes see in New York-a handsome car- 
riage drawn up in front of a florist’s shop, and a 
liveried footman take from the lady within a bas- 
ket of flowers to sell. It is convenient for pin- 
money. Such being the American tendency, it 
is easy to comprehend that the aggregate contri- 
butions to a flower market from the wealthiest 
sources would be large. Not only in quantity, 
but also in quality and variety, would a flower 
market be productive of the best results, An 
enterprising grower would introduce a new flower; 
a thousand women who like to possess a new thing, 
or who admire beauty for its own sake, would 
strive for its possession. The large demand would 
give it a large price, and a hundred eager imita- 
tors with quick hands and full experience would 
embark in its culture with a success that would 
soou bring it to the market in masses. For the 
uses of a flower market we have written chiefly 
of cut flowers. Plants in pots are found in the 
greenhouses, but are not abundant in the florists’ 
shops. Those who remember the flower market 
at Paris, or that at Covent Garden, London, will 
be conscious that in this country we have not yet 
reached the point occupied by the more tasteful 
Parisians. Here a gentleman will choose a bou- 
quet rather than a blooming plant as a present 
to a lady; there the more enduring plant is chosen 
to represent an enduring sentiment. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that with a flower market the 
truer taste would come in. Competition would 
in time produce symmetrically grown plants, and 
these shown in their highest beauty in large quan- 
tities would attract purchasers. The flower mar- 
ket would then be a daily and continual exhibi- 
tion, to which women of taste would make their 
daily visit. 

The monthly and annual exhibition in the hall 
above would be events of the year, and the de- 
light experienced by visitors would give a new im- 
pulse to horticulture. 

Thus far we have written chiefly for residents 
of cities. In the country the field of enjoyment 
open to women is immeasurably larger, and to the 
country many are now being driven by high city 
rents. The lot of 25 feet front with a tall house 
at $2000 per year is exchanged for that in a vil- 
lage 50 or 100 feet front with a lower house of 
equal space at $500 per year, and with the ex- 
change comes the enhancement of woman’s plea- 
sures. The larger area even in a village lot gives 
space for more planting, and we have recently erect- 
ed a dwelling on a lot 100 by 150 feet on which are 
planted 250 varieties of evergreen and deciduous 
trees and shrubs, leaving sufficient room for three 
lawns and for a fruit and vegetable garden. In 
this, however, we have avoided large and spreading 
trees, for there is abundant view of those on near 
plantations of forty years ago. In a larger plot 
of one to five acres there couid be a choice col- 
lection of the large spreading trees, with orchards 
and lawns, and with pasture for the delicate-limb- 
ed Alderneys. 

In either of these there is for women a pleasure 
which will never pall. Every season will bring 
its opportunities, and there are none which can- 
not be enjoyed by women as thoroughly as by 
men. We know more than one woman whose 
knowledge of trees, whose taste in grouping and 
in color, are far better than those of many men 
whose lives have been passed among trees. With 
good laborers such a one can lay out a lawn, can 
direct the nicety of curves which paths require, 
can superintend the seeding or turfing of the soil, 
can select the trees with unfailing judgment, and 
plant them with success. Her pleasure in doing 
these things will be enhanced by that of watch- 
ing their subsequent progress. The growing yrass 
will be greener, the curving walks more graceful, 
the budding leaf or flower will possess a greater 
charm, because they are so through her skill, and 
she will wonder that in the tame surroundings of 
city houses she did not before know of country 
pleasures nor dream of country health, 
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LIFE-EVERLASTIN’. 
BY MARY £. WILKINS. 


IN’T that your sister goin’ ‘long the other 


Lt side of the street, Mis’ Ansel ?” 
Mrs. Ansel peered, scowling—the sun was in 
her face. ‘ Yes, that’s her.” 


“ She’s got a basket. I guess she’s been some- 
wheres.” 

“She’s been somewheres after life-everlastin’ 
blossoms. They keep forever, you know, She’s 
goin’ to make a pillow fer old Oliver Weed’s 
asthma; he’s real bad off.” 

“So I've heard. I declare it makes me all out 
of patience, folks that have got as much mon- 
ey a8 them Weeds have, not havin’ a doctor an’ 
havin’ something done. I don’t believe his wife 
amounts to much in sickness either.” 

“ T guess she don’t either. I could tell a few 
things if it wa’n’t fer talkin’ against my neigh- 
bors. 1 tell Luella if she’s mind to be such a fool 
as to slave fer folks that’s got plenty to do fer 
themselves with, she can. I want to know, now, 
Mis’ Slate, if you think this bonnet is big enough 
fer me. Does it set fur enough onto my head?” 

“Tt sets jest as fur on as the fashion, Mis’ An- 
sel, an’ a good deal further on than some. I wish 
you could see some of ’em.” 

“Well, I s’pose this ain’t a circumstance to 
some, but it looks dreadful odd to me.” 

“Of course it looks a little odd at first, you’ve 
wore your bonnets so much further forward. You 
might twist up your hair a little higher if you was 
a mind to; that would tip it forward a little; but 
it ain’t a mite too fur back fer the fashion.” 

“Land! I can’t do my hair any different from 
what I always do it, bonnet or no bonnet.” 

“ You might friz your hair a little more in front; 
the hair ought to be real fluffy an’ careless with 
this kind of a bonnet. Let me fix it a little.” 

Mrs. Ansel stood still before the glass while 
Mrs. Slate fixed her hair. She smiled a faint, 
foolish smile, and her homely face had the same 
expression as a pretty one on seeing itself in a 
new bonnet. Mrs. Ansel had never known that 
her face was homely. She was always pleased 
and satisfied with anything that was her own, and 
possession was to her the law of beauty, 

Mrs, Slate, the milliner, was shorter than she. 
She stretched up, cocked her head, and twisted 
her mouth to one side with a superior air while 
she arranged her customer’s thin front locks. 
Finally they lay tossed loosely over her flat, shiny 
forehead, “There,” said the milliner; “that 
looks a good deal better. You see what you 
think.” 

Mrs. Ansel surveyed herself in the glass; her 
smile deepened. “ Yes, it does look better, I 
guess.” 

“Iv’s what I call a real stylish bonnet. You 
wouldn’t be ashamed to wear it to meetin’ any- 
where, I don’t care if it was in Boston or New 
York. I tell you what ’tis, Mis’ Ansel, your sis- 
ter would look nice in this kind of a bonnet.” 
The milliner’s prominent nose sloped her profile 
out sharply in the centre, like the beak of a bird; 
her little hands were skinny as claws, and rest- 
less; she always smiled, and her voice was sub- 
dued. 

Mrs. Ansel still looked fondly at herself, but 
her tone changed; she sighed. “ Yes, Luella 
would look good in it,” said she. “I don’t know 
as it would be quite so becomin’ to her as it is to 
me; she never looked so well with anything that 
set back} but I guess she’d look pretty good in 
it. But I don’t know when Luella’s had a new 
bonnet, Mis’ Slate. Of course she don’t need 
any, not goin’ to meetin’ or anything.” 

“She don’t ever go to meetin’, does she ?” 

“No; she’ain’t been fer twenty-five years. I 
feel bad ’’nough about it. It seems to me some- 
times if Luella would jest have a pretty new bon- 
net, an’ go to meetin’ Sabbath days like other 
folks, I wouldn’t ask fer anything else.” 

“It must be a dreadful trial to you, Mis’ An- 
sel.” 

“You don’t know anything about it, Mis’ Slate. 
You think there’s bows enough on it, don’t you ?” 

“Oh, plenty. I was ‘speakin’ to Jennie the 
other day about your sister—” 

“ An’ the strings ain’t too long ?” 

“Not a mite. You ’ain’t never had a bon- 
net that become you any better than this does, 
Mis’ Ansel. To tell the truth, I think you look 
a little better in it than you did in your summer 
one.” 

Mrs. Ansel began taking off the new bonnet, 
untying the crisp ribbon strings tenderly, “ Well, 
I don’t know but it’s all right,” said she. 

“T'll get some paper an’ do it up,” said the mil- 
liner. “Tain’t fraid but what you'll like it when 
you get used to it. You’ve always got to get used 
to anything new.” 

When Mrs. Ansel had gone down the street, 
delicately holding the new bonnet in its soft tis- 
sue wrapper, the milliner went into her little back 
room. There was one window in the room, and 
a grape-vine hung over it. A girl with fair hair 
and a delicately severe profile sat sewing by the 
window, with the grape-vine for a background. 

“Well, I’m thankful that woman has gone,” 
said the milliner. “I never saw such a fuss.” 

The girl said nothing. She nodded a little 
coldly, that was all. 

“Are you puttin’ in that linin’ full enough ?” 

“Tt’s all she brought.” 

“Oh, well, you can’t do any better, then, of 
course. P’rhaps I hadn’t ought to speak so about 
Mis’ Ansel; she’s a real nice woman; all is, she’s 
kind of tryin’ sometimes when anybody feels ner- 
yous. It’s as hard work to get a bonnet onto her 
head that suits her as it would be if she was a 
queen ; but after she once gets it she’s settled on 
it, that’s one comfort. She’s a real nice woman, 
and I shouldn’t want you to repeat what I said, 
Clara.” 

“T sha’n’t say anything.” There was a kind 
of mild banter about the girl that made the mil- 
liner color and t@itch embarrassingly. She took 





a bonnet off the table and fell to work; but 
soon some one entered the shop, and she arose 
again, 

Presently she was whispering over the counter 
to the customer that she had Clara Vinton work- 
ing for her now; that she was a nice girl, but she’d 
acted dreadful kind of stiff somehow ever since 
the minister had been going with her, and she 
wasn’t much company for her; but she didn’t 
want her to say anything about it, for she was a 
real nice girl. 

“T see Mis’ Ansel goin’ home with her new bon- 
net,” remarked the customer. 

“Yes; she jest went out with it.” 

When she reached home she found her sister, 
Luella Norcross, sitting on the door-step. 

Luella followed her sister into the house. It 
was quite a smart house. Mrs. Ansel loved to 
furbish it, and she had a little income of her own. 
There were no dull colors anywhere; the walls 
gleamed with gold paper, and the carpets were 
brilliant. 

Luella sat in the sitting-room and waited, while 
her sister went for a sheet which she had prom- 
ised her. The mantel-shelf was marble, and there 
were some tall gilded glass vases on it. The 
stove shone like a mirror; there was a bright rag 
before it, and over on the table stood a lamp, 
whose shade was decorated with roses. 

Luella plunged her hand down into the mass 
of everlasting flowers in her basket; the soft, 
healing fragrance came up in her face. “ They’re 
packed pretty solid,” she muttered. “I guess 
there’s enough.” 

When Mrs. Ansel returned with the sheet she 
was frowning. “There,” said she, “I can’t hunt 
no more to-night. I’ve had every identical thing 
out of that red chist, an’ that’s all I can seem 
to see. I don’t know whether there’s any more 
or not; if there is, you'll have to wait till I ain’t 
jest home from down street, and can hunt bet- 
ter’n I can to-night.” 

Luella unfolded the sheet and examined it. 
“Oh, well, this is pretty good; it ll make three, 
I guess. I'll wait, and maybe you'll come across 
the others sometime.” 

“ You'll have to wait if you have’em. Did you 
see the new lamp ?” 

“Well, no, I didn’t notice it, as I know of. 
That it?” 

“You ’ain’t been sittin’ right here an’ never 
seen that new lamp ?” 

“T guess I must have been lookin’ at somethin’ 
else.” 

“T never see such a woman! Anything like 
that sittin’ right there before your face an’ eyes, 
an’ you never pay any attention to it! I s’pose 
if I had Bunker Hill Monument posted up here 
in the middle of the sittin’-room, you'd set right 
down under it an’ think, an’ never notice there 
was anything uncommon.” 

“It's a pretty lamp—ain’t it ?” 

“Tt’s real handsome.” Luella arose and gath- 
ered her shawl about her; she had laid the fold- 
ed sheet over the top of her basket. 

“ Wait a minute,” said Mrs. Ansel; “ you ’ain’t 
seen my new bonnet.” 

Luella rested her basket on the chair, and stood 
patiently while her sister took the bonnet out of 
the wrapper and adjusted it before the looking- 
glass. 

“There!” said she, turning around, “ what do 
you think of it?” 

“T should think it was real pretty.” 

“You don’t think it sets too far back, do you ?” 

“]T shouldn’t think it did.” 

“Shouldn’t you rather have this changeable 
ribbon than plain ?”’ 

“Seems to me I should.” Luuella’s voice had 
unmistakably an abstracted drawl. 

Her sister turned on her. “ You don’t act no 
more as if you cared anything about my new bon- 
net than you would if I was the pump with a new 
tin dipper on the top of it,” said she. “If I was 
you I'd act a litcie more like other folks, or I'd 
give up. It’s bad enough fer you to go ’round 
lookin’ like a scarecrow yourself ; you might take 
a little interest in what your own sister has to 
wear.” 

Luella said nothing; she gathered up her bas- 
ket of everlasting blossoms again. 

Her sister paused and eyed her fiercely for a 
second; then she continued: “For my part, ’m 
ashamed,” said she—“ mortified to death. It was 
only this afternoon that I heard somebody speak- 
in’ about it. Here you’ve been wearin’ that old 
‘lack bonnet, that you had when father died, all 
these years, an’ never goin’ to meetin’. If you'd 
only have a decent new bonnet—I don’t know as 
you’d want one that sets quite so far back as this 
one—an’ go to meetin’ like other folks, there’d 
be some sense in it.” 

Luella, her basket on her arm, started for the 
door. Although her shoulders were round, she 
carried her handsome bead in a stately fashion. 
“We've talked this over times enough,” said she. 

“Here you are roamin’ the woods an’ pastures 
Sabbath days in that old bonnet, an’ jest as like- 
ly as not to meet all the folks goin’ to meetin’. 
What do you s’pose I care about havin’ a new 
bonnet if I meet you gettin’ along in that old 
thing—my own sister ?” 

Luella marched out of the house. When she 
was nearly out of the yard, her sister ran to the 
door and called after her. “ Luella,” said she. 

The stately figure paused, but did not turn 
around. “What is it?” 

“Look here a minute,” said Mrs, Ansel, mys- 
teriously ; “I want to tell you something.” 

Luella stepped back, her sister bent forward— 
she still had on the new bonnet—“I went into 
Mis’ Plum’s on my way down street,” said she, 
“an’ she said the minister wanted to marry the 
Vinton girl, but she won’t have him, ’cause there 
ain’t no parsonage, an’ she don’t think there’s 
*nough to live on. Mis’ Plum says she thinks she 
shows her sense; he don’t have but four hundred 
a year, an’ there’d be a lot of children, the way 
there always is in poor ministers’ families, an’ 





nothin’ to keep ’em on. Mis’ Plum says she heard 
he applied to the church to see if they wouldn’t 
give him a parsonage; he didn’t know but they'd 
hire that house of yours that’s next to the meetin’- 
house ; but they wouldn’t; they say they can’t af- 
ford it.” 

“T shouldn’t think four hundred dollars was 
much if preachin’ was worth anything,” re- 
marked Luella. 

“Oh, well, it does very well for you to talk 
when you don’t give anything for preachin’.” 

Luella again went out of the yard. She was 
in the street when her sister called her again. 

“Look ’round here a minute.” 

Luella looked. 

“Do you think it sets too far back 2” 

“No, I don’t think it does,” Luella answered, 
loudly, then she kept on down the road. She had 
not far to go. The house where she lived stood 
at the turn of the road, on a gentle rise of ground ; 
next to it was the large unoccupied cottage which 
she owned; next to that was the church. Luella 
lived in the old Norcross homestead ; her grand- 
father had built it. It was one of those old build- 
ings which aped the New England mansion-houses 
without once approaching their solid state. It 
settled unevenly down into its place. Its sparse 
front yard was full of evergreens, lilac bushes, 
and phlox; its windows, gleaming with green 
lights, were awry, and all its white clapboards 
were out of plumb. 

Luella went around to the side door: the front 
one was never used—indeed, it was swollen and 
would not open—and the front walk was green. 
The side door opened into a little square entry. 
On one side was the sitting-room, on the other the 
kitchen. Luella went into the kitchen, and an 
old woman rose up from a chair by the stove. She 
was small as a child, but her muscles were large, 
her flaxen hair was braided tightly, her round 
blue eyes were filmy, and she grinned constantly 
without speaking. 

“Got the cleanin’ done, ’Liza?” asked Luella. 
The old woman nodded, and her grin widened. 
She was called foolish; her humble capabilities 
could not diffuse themselves, but were strong in 
only one direction: she could wash and scrub, 
and in that she took delight. Luella harbored 
her, fed and clothed her, and let her practise her 
one little note of work. 

After Luella had taken off her bonnet and 
shawl, she went to work preparing supper. The 
old woman was not smart enough to do that. 
She sat watching her. When Luella set the tea- 
pot on the stove and cut the bread, she fairly 
crowed like a baby. 

“Maria offered me a piece of her new apple- 
pie an’ a piece of sage-cheese,” remarked Luella, 
“but I wouldn’t take it. If I’m a mind to stint 
myself an’ pay up Joe Perry’s rent it’s nobody’s 
business, but I ain’t goin’ to be mean enough to 
live on other folks to do it.” 

The old woman grinned as she ate. Luella had 
fallen into the habit of talking quite confidential- 
ly to her, unreciprocative as she was. 

After supper Luella put away the tea-things— 
that was too fine work for the old woman—then 
she lighted her sitting-room lamp, and sat down 
there to make the case for the life-everlasting 
pillow. The old woman crept in after her, and 
sat by the stove in a little chair, holding her sod- 
den hands in her lap. 

“T hope to goodness this pillow will help him 
some,” said Luella, ‘They’re real good fer asth- 
ma. Mother used to use ’em.” She sewed with 
strong jerks. The old man for whom she was 
making the pillow was rich in the village sense, 
and miserly. Ill as he sometimes was, he and his 
wife wocld not call in a doctor on account of the 
expense; they scarcely kept warm and fed them- 
selves. Public opinion was strong against them ; 
very little pity was given to the feeble old man; 
but Luella viewed it all with a broad charity 
which was quite past the daily horizon of the vil- 
lage people. “I don’t care if they are rich an’ 
able to buy things themselves, we hadn’t ought to 
let ’em suffer,” she argued. ‘“ Mebbe they can’t 
help bein’ close any more’n we can help some- 
thin’ we’ve got. It’s a failin’, and folks ought 
to help folks with failin’s, I don’t care what they 
are.” So Luella Norcross made broth and gruel, 
and carried them in to old Oliver Weed, and even 
gave him some of her dry cedar-wood ; and people 
said she was as foolish as old Eliza. 

“She even traded with a sly-eyed Italian who 
went about with plaster images,” Mrs. Ansel re- 
monstrated. “You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self encouragin’ such folks, Luella Norcross.” 

“T don’t care how miserable she is,” said Lu- 
ella, “I’m bound to help her.” 

And Luella crowded the little plaster flower 
girls and fruit boys together on the sitting-room 
shelf, to make room for the new little shep- 
herdess. 

And there was not a woman in the village who 
had so many blessings, worth whatever they might 
be, offered to her. If she was not in full ortho- 
dox flavor among the respectable part of the 
town, her fame was bright among the poor and 
maybe lawless element, whom she befriended. 
They showed it by their shuffling footprints thick 
in her yard, and the frequency of their petitions 
at her door. It was the only way in which they 
could show it. The poor can show their love and 
gratitude only by the continual outreaching of 
their hands. 

This evening, while Luella sewed on her life- 
everlasting pillow, and the old woman sat grin- 
ning in the corner, there was a step in the yard. 
Luella laid down her work, and looked at Eliza, 
and listened. The step came steadily up the 
drive; the shoes squeaked. Luella took up her 
work again, 

“T know who ’tis,” said she. “It’s the book 
man; his shoes squeak just that way, an’ I told 
him he’d better come back here to-night an’ stay 
over. It saves him payin’ for lodgin’.” 

There came a sharp knock on the side door. 

“You go let him in, Liza,” said Luella. 





The old woman patted out of the room. Pre- 
sently she looked in again, and her grin was a 
broad laugh. “It’s the minister,” she chuckled. 

Luella arose and went herself. There in the 
entry stood a young man, short and square-shoul- 
dered, with a pleasant boyish face. He looked 
bravely at Luella, and tried to speak with suave 
fluency, but his big hands twitched at the ends of 
his short coat sleeves. 

“Good-evening, Miss Norcross, good-evening,” 
said he. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mr. Sands!” said Luella. “ Good- 
evenin’. Walk in an’ be seated.” 

Luella herself was a little stiff. She pushed 
forward the big black-covered rocking-chair for 
the minister, then she sat down herself, and took 
up her sewing. 

“Tt is a charming evening,” remarked the min- 
ister. 

“T thought it seemed real pleasant when I look- 
ed out after supper,” said Luella, 

She and the minister spoke about the condi- 
tions of several of the parish invalids, they spoke 
about a fire and a funeral which had taken place 
that week, and all the time there was a constraint 
in their manners. Finally there was a pause; 
then the minister burst out. A blush flamed out 
to the roots of his curly hair. He tried to make 
his voice casual, but it slipped into his benedic- 
tion cadences, 

“T don’t see you at church very often, Miss 
Norcross,” said he. 

“You don’t see me at all,” returned Luella. 

The minister tried to smile. ‘“ Well, maybe 
that is a little nearer the truth, Miss Norcross.” 

Luella sewed a few stitches on her life-ever- 
lasting pillow; then she laid it down in her lap, 
straightened herself, and looked at the minister. 
Her deep-set blue eyes seemed to see every atom 
of him; her noble forehead even, from which the 
gray hair was pulled well back, and which was 
scarcely lined, seemed to front him with a kind 
of visual power of its own. 

“T may just as well tell you the truth, Mr. 
Sands,” said she, “an’ we may just as well come 
to the point at once. I know what you’ve come 
for; my sister told me you was comin’ to see about 
my not going to meetin’, Well, I'll tell you once 
for all, I’m just as much obliged to you, but it 
won't doany good. I’ve made up my mind I ain’t 
goin’ to meetin’, an’ I’ve got good reasons.” 

“Would you mind giving them, Miss Nor- 
cross ?” 

“T ain’t going to argue.” 

“ But just giving me a few of your reasons 
wouldn’t be arguing.” The young man had now 
acquired the tone which he wished. He smiled 
on Luella with an innocent patronage, and cross- 
ed his legs. Luella thought he looked very 
young. 

“The fact is,” said she, “I’m not a believer, 
an’ I won’t be a hypocrite. That’s all is about it.” 

The minister looked at her. It was the first 
time he had encountered an outspoken doubter, 
and it was for a minute to him as if he faced 
one of the veritable medieval dragons of the 
church. This simple and untutored village ag- 
nostic filled him with amazement and terror. 
When he spoke it was not to take up the argu- 
ment for the doctrine, but to turn its gold side, 
as it were, toward his opponent, in order to per- 
suade belief. “Your soul’s salvation—do you 
never think of that ?” he queried, solemnly. “ You 
know heaven and your soul’s salvation depend 
upon it.” 

“T ain’t never worried much about my soul’s 
salvation,” said Luella. “I’ve had too many oth- 
er souls to think about. An’ it seems to me I'd 
be dreadful piggish to make goin’ to heaven any 
reason for believin’ a thing that ain’t reason- 
able.” 

The minister made a rally ; he remembered one 
of the things he had planned to say. “ But you've 
read the New Testament, Miss Norcross,” said he, 
“and you must admit that ‘never man spake like 
this man.’ When you read the words of Christ 
you must see that there was never any man like 
Him.” 

“T know there was never any man like Him,” 
said Luella; “but my heart doesn’t see the need 
of Him, all the same, and I won’t make myself 
out better’n I am.” 

The minister gave a kind of a gasp. ‘“ But you 
believe in God, don’t you, Miss Norcross?” said 
he. 

“T ain’t a fool,” replied Luella. She arose 
with a decided air. ‘Do you like apples, Mr. 
Sands ?” said she. 

The minister gasped again, and assented. 

“T’ve got some real nice sweet ones and some 
Porters,” said Luella, in a cheerful tone, “ an’ 
I’m goin’ to get you a plate of ’em, Mr. Sands.” 

Luella went out and got the plate of apples, 
and the minister began eating them. He felt un- 
easily that it was his duty to reopen the argu- 
ment. “If you believe in God—” he begun. 

But Luella shook her head at him as if she 
were his mother. “I'd rather not argue any 
more,” said she. “Try that big Porter; I guess 
it’s meller.” And the minister ate his apples 
with enjoyment. Luella filled his pockets with 
some when he went home. “He seems like a 
real good young man,” she said to old Eliza after 
the minister had gone; “an’ that Vinton girl 
would make him jest the kind of a wife he’d 
ought to have. She’s real up an’ comin’, an’ 
she'd prop him up firm on his feet. Is’pose if I 
let him have that house he’d be tickled ’most to 
death. I'd kind of ’lotted on the rent of it, but I 
s’pose I could get along.” 

The old woman grinned feebly. She had been 
asleep in her corner, and her blue eyes looked 
dimmer than ever. She comprehended not a 
word; but that did not matter to Luella, who 
had fallen into the habit of utilizing her as a sort 
of spiritual lay-figure upon which to drape her 
own ideas. 

The next morning, about nine o’clock, she car- 
ried the pillow, which she had finished and stuffed 
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with the life-everlasting blossoms, to old Oliver 
Weed’s. The house stood in a wide field, and 
there were no other houses very near. The grass 
was wet with dew, and all the field was sweet in 
the morning freshness, Luella, carrying her life- 
everlasting pillow before her, went over the frag- 
rant path to the back door. She noticed as she 
went that the great barn doors were closed. 

“Queer the barn ain’t open,” she thought to 
herself. ‘I wonder what John Gleason’s about, 
late as this in the mornin’ ?” 

John Gleason was old Oliver Weed’s hired man. 
He had been a tramp. Luella herself had fed 
him, and let him sleep off a drunken debauch in 
her barn once. People had wondered at Oliver 
Weed’s hiring him, but he had to pay him much 
less than the regular price for farm hands. 

Luella heard the cows low in the barn as she 
opened the kitchen door, ‘“ Where—did all that 
—blood come from ?” said she. 

She began to breathe in quick gasps ; she stood 
elutching her pillow, and looking. Then she 
called: “Mr. Weed! Mr. Weed! Where be 
you? Mis’ Weed! Is anything the matter? Mis’ 
Weed!” The silence seemed to beat against her 
ears. She went across the kitchen to the bed- 
room. Here and there she held back her dress. 
She reached the bedroom door, and looked in. 

Luella pressed back across the kitchen into the 
yard. She went out into the road, and turned 
toward the village. She still carried the life- 
everlasting pillow, but she carried it as if her 
arms and that were all stone. She met a woman 
whom she knew, and the woman spoke; but Lu- 
ella did not notice her; she kept on. The woman 
stopped and looked after her. 

Luella went to the house where the sheriff 
lived, and knocked. The sheriff himself opened 
the door. He was a large, pleasant man. He 
began saying something facetious about her be- 
ing out calling early, but Luella stopped him. 

““You’d—better go up to the—Weed house,” 
said she, in a dry voice. ‘“There’s some—trou- 
ble.” 

The sheriff started. 
Luella?” 

“The old man an’ his wife are—both killed. 
I went in there to carry this, an’—I saw them.” 

“My God!” said the sheriff. He caught up 
his hat, and started on a run to the barn for his 
horse. 

The sheriff’s wife and daughter pressed for- 
ward and plied Luella with horrified questions ; 
they urged her to come in and rest, she looked 
so pale; but she said little, and turned toward 
home. Flying teams passed her on the road; 
men rushed up behind her and questioned her. 
When she reached the Weed house the field 
seemed black with people. When she got to 
her own house she went into the sitting-room 
and sat down. She felt faint. She did not think 
of lying down: she never did in the daytime. 
She leaned her head back in her chair and turn- 
ed her face toward the yard. Everything out 
there, the trees, the grass, the crowding ranks 
of daisies, the next house, looked strange, as if 
another light than that of the sun was on them. 
But she somehow noticed even then how a blind 
on the second floor of the house was shut that 
had been open. ‘I wonder how that come shut ?” 
she muttered, feebly. 

Pretty soon her sister, Mrs, Ansel, came hur- 
rying in. She was wringing her hands. “Oh, 
ain’t it awful? ain't it awful?” she cried. “Good 
Jand, Luella, how you look! You'll faint away. 
I’m goin’ to mix you up some peppermint before 
I do another thing.” 

Mrs. Ansel made a eup of hot peppermint tea 
for her, and she drank it. 

“ Now tell me all about it,” said Mrs. Ansel. 
“What did you see first? What was you goin’ 
in there for?” 

“To carry the pillow,” said Luella, pointing to 
it. “I can’t talk about it, Maria.” 

Mrs. Ansel went over to the lounge and took 
up the pillow. “Mercy sakes! what’s that on 
it?” she cried, in horror, 

“J—s’pose I—hit it against the wall some- 
how,” replied Luella. “I can’t talk about ir, 
Maria.” 

Mrs. Ansel could not learn much from her sis- 
ter. Presently she left, and lingered slowly past 
the Weed house, to which her curiosity attracted 
her, but which her terror and horror would not 
let her approach closely, 

The peppermint revived Luella a little. After 
a while she got up and put on the potatoes 
for dinner. Old Eliza was serubbing the floor. 
When dinner was ready she ate all the potatoes, 
and Luella sat back and looked at her. 

All the afternoon people kept coming to the 
house and questioning her and exclaiming with 
horror. It seemed to Luella that her own horror 
was beyond exclamations. There was no doubt 
in the public mind that the murderer was the 
hired man, John Gleason. He was nowhere to 
be found; the constables and detectives were 
searching fiercely for him, 

That night when Luella went to bed she stood 
at her chamber window a minute, looking out. 
It was bright moonlight. Her window faced the 
unoccupied house, and she noticed again how the 
blind was shut. 

“It’s queer,” she thought, “for that blind 
wouldn’t stay shut; the fastenin’ wa’n’t good.” 
As she looked, the blind swung slowly open. 
“The wind is jest swingin’ it back and forth,” 
she thought. Then she saw distinctly the cham- 
ber window open, a dark arm thrust out, and the 
blind closed again. 

“ He's in there,” said Luella. She had put out 
her lamp. She went down-stairs in the dark, and 
made sure that all the doors and windows were 
securely fastened. She even put chairs and tables 
against them. Then she went back to her cham- 
ber, dressed herself, and watched the next house. 
She did not stir until morning. The next day 
there was a coldrain. The search for John Glea- 
son continued, the whole village was out, and 


“Why, what do you mean, 





strange officials were driving through the streets. 
Everybody thought that the murderer had es- 
caped to Canada, taking with him the money 
which he had stolen from the poor old man’s 
strong-box under his bed. 

All day long Luella watched the next house 
through the gray drive of the rain. About sun- 
set she packed a basket with food, stole across to 
the house, and set it in the corner of the door. She 
got back before a soul passed on the road. She 
had set Eliza at a task away from the windows. 

The moon rose early. After supper Luella sat 
again in her chamber without any lamp and 
watched. About nine o’clock she saw the door 
of the next house swing open a little, and the 
basket was drawn in. 

“ He's in there,” said Luella. She went down 
and fastened up the house as she had done the 
night before. Old Eliza went peacefully to bed, 
and she watched again. She put a coverlid over 
her shoulders and sat, all huddled up, peering 
out. The rain had stopped; the wall of the next 
house shone like silver in the moonlight. She 
watched until the moon went down and until day- 
light came; then she went to bed, and slept an 
hour. 

After breakfast that morning she set old Eliza 
at a task, and went up to her chamber again. 
She sank down on her knees beside the bed. 
“O God,” said she, “have I got to give him 
up—have I? Have I got to give him up to be 
hung? What’s goin’ to become of him then? 
Where’ll he go to when he’s been so awful wick- 
ed? Oh,what shall Ido? Here he is a-takin’ 
my vittles, an’ comin’ to my house, an’ a-trustin’ 
me!” Luella lifted her arms; her face was all 
distorted. She seemed to see the whole crew of 
her pitiful dependents crowding around her, and 
pleading for the poor man who had thrown him- 
self upon her mercy. She saw the old drunken 
essence man, the miserable china women, all the 
wretched and vicious tramps and drunkards whom 
she had befriended, pressing up to her, and plead- 
ing her to keep faith with their poor brother. 

The thought that John Gleason had trusted 
her, had taken that food when he knew that she 
might in consequence betray him to the gallows, 
filled her with a pity that was almost tenderness, 
and appealed strongly to her loyalty and honor. 

On the other hand, she remembered what she 
had seen in the Weed house. The poor old man 
and woman seemed calling to her for help. She 
reflected upon what she had heard the day before: 
that the detectives were after John Gleason for 
another murder; this was not the first. She 
salled to mind the danger that other helpless 
people would be in if this murderer were at large. 
Would not their blood be upon her hands? She 
called to mind the horrible details of what she 
had seen, the useless cruelty, and the horror 
of it. 

Once she arose with a jerk, and got her bonnet 
out of the closet. Then she put it back, and 
threw herself down by the bed again. “Oh!” she 
groaned, “I don’t know what to do!” 

Luella shut herself in her own room nearly all 
day. She went down and got the meals, then 
returned. The sodden old woman did not notice 
anything unusual, At dusk she watched her 
chance, and carried over more food, and she 
watched and saw it taken in again. 

This night she did not lock the house. All 
she fastened was old Eliza’s bedroom door; that 
she locked securely, and hid the key. All the 
other doors and windows were unfastened, and 
when she went upstairs she set the side door 
partly open. She set her lamp on the bureau, 
and looked at her face in the glass. It was white 
and drawn, and there was a desperate look in her 
deep-set eyes. ‘ Mebbe it’s the last time I shall 
ever see my face,” said she. “I don’t know but 
I’m awful wicked to give him the chance to do 
another murder, but I can’t give him up. If he 
comes in an’ kills me, I sha’n’t have to, an’ maybe 
he'll jest take the money an’ go, an’ then I sha’n’t 
have to.” 

Luella had two or three hundred dollars in an 
old wallet between her feather-bed and the mat- 
tress. She took it out and opened it, spreading 
the bills. Then she laid it on the bureau. She 
took a gold ring off her finger, and unfastened 
her ear-rings and laid them beside it, and a silver 
watch that had belonged to her father. Down- 
stairs she had arranged the teaspoons and a little 
silver cream- jug in full sight on the kitchen 
table. 

After the preparations were all made she blew 
out her lamp, folded back the bed-spread, lay down 
in her clothes, and pulled it over her smoothly, 
She folded her hands and lay there. There was 
not a bolt or a bar between her and the murderer 
next door. She closed her eyes and lay still, 
Every now and then she thought she heard him 
down-stairs ; but the night wore on, and he did 
not come. At daylight Luella arose. She was 
so numb and weak that she could scarcely stand. 
She put away the money and the jewelry, then 
she went down-stairs and kindled the kitchen 
fire and got breakfast. The silver was on the 
table just as she had left it, the door half open, 
and the cold morning wind coming in. Luella 
gave one great sob when she shut the door. “ He 
must have seen it,” she said, “ but he wouldn’t do 
nothin’ to hurt me, an’ I’ve got to give him up.” 

She said no more after that; she was quite 
calm getting breakfast. After the meal was fin- 
ished and the dishes cleared away she told old 
Eliza to put on her other dress and her bonnet 
an@shawl. She had made up her mind to take 
the old creature with her; she was afraid to leave 
her alone in the house, with the murderer next 
door to spy out her own departure. 

When the two women were ready they went 
out of the yard, and Luella felt the eyes of John 
Gleason upon her. They went down the road to 
the village, old Eliza keeping a little behind her 
mistress. Luella aimed straight for the sheriff’s 
house. He drove into the yard as she entered ; 
he had been out all night on a false scent. He 





stopped when he saw Luella, and she came up to 
him. “ John Gleason is in that vacant house of 
mine,” said she. He caught at the reins, but she 
stopped him. “You've got to wait long enough 
to give me time to get home, so I sha’n’t be right 
in the midst of it, if you’ve got any mercy,” said 
she, in a loud, strained voice. Then she turned 
and ran. She stopped only long enough to tell 
old Eliza to follow her straight home and go at 
once into the house. She ran through the village 
street like a girl. People came to the windows 
and stared after her. Every minute she fancied 
she heard wheels behind her; but the sheriff did 
not come until after she had been in the house 
fifteen minutes, and old Eliza also was at home. 

Luella was crouching at her chamber window, 
peering around the curtain, when the sheriff and 
six men came into the yard and surrounded the 
next house. She had a wild hope that John Glea- 
son might not be there, that he might have es- 
caped during the night. She watched. The men 
entered, there was the sound of a scuffle and loud 
voices, and then she saw John Gleason dragged 
out. 

Presently Luella went down-stairs ; she had to 
keep hold of the banister. Old Eliza was gaping 
at the kitchen window. ‘Come away from that 
window, *Liza,” said Luella, “and wash up the 
floor right away.” Then Luella began cleaning 
potatoes and beets for dinner. 

The next Sunday Luella went to church for the 
first time in twenty-five years. Old Eliza also 
went shuffling smilingly up the aisle behind her 
mistress, Everybody stared. Luella paused at 
her sister’s pew, and her brother-in-law sat a little 
while looking at her before he arose to let her in. 

Mrs. Ansel was quite flushed. She pulled her 
new bonnet further on her head ; she glanced with 
agitated hauteur across her sister at old Eliza; 
then her eyes rolled toward her sister’s bonnet. 

Presently she touched Luella, “ What possess- 
ed you to bring her, an’ come out lookin’ so?” 
she whispered. “ Why didn’t you get a new bon- 
net before you come to meetin’ ?” 

Luella looked at her in a bewildered fashion 
for a minute, then she set her face toward the 
pulpit. She listened to the sermon; it had in it 
some innocent youthful conceits, and also con- 
siderable honest belief and ardent feeling. The 
minister saw Luella, and thought with a flush 
of pride that his arguments had convinced her. 
The night before, he had received a note from her 
tendering him the use of her vacant house. Af- 
ter the service he pressed forward to speak to 
her. He thanked her for her note, said that he 
was glad to see her out to meeting, and shook her 
hand vehemently. Then he joined Clara Vinton 
quite openly, and the two walked on together. 
There was quite a little procession passing up the 
street. The way led between pleasant cottages 
with the front yards full of summer flowers— 
roses and lilies and heliotrope. Presently they 
passed a wide stretch of pasture-land where life- 
everlasting flowers grew in the autumn, Luella 
walked with an old woman with a long, saintly 
face; old Eliza followed after. 

Luella’s face looked haggard and composed 
under her flimsy black erape frillings. She kept 
her eyes, with a satisfied expression, upon the 
young minister and the tall girl who walked be- 
side him with a grave, stately air. 

“T hear they’re goin’ to be married,” whispered 
the old woman, 

“T guess they are,” replied Luella. 

Just then Clara turned her face, and her fine, 
stern profile showed. 

“She'll make him a good wife, I guess,” said 
the old woman. She turned to Luella, and her 
voice had an indescribably shy and caressing 
tone. “I was real glad to see you to meetin’ to- 
day,” she whispered. ‘I knew you'd feel like 
comin’ some time; I always said you would.’ She 
flushed all over her soft old face as she spoke. 

Luella also flushed a little, but her voice was 
resolute. “I ’ain’t got much to say about it, Mis’ 
Alden,” said she, “ but I’m goin’ to say this much 
—it ain’t no more’n right I should, though I don’t 
believe in a lot of palaver about things like this 
—I’ve made up my mind that I’m goin’ to be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ. I’ain’t never, but I’m goin’ 
to now, for’—Luella’s voice turned shrill with 
passion—“ J don’t see any other way out of it for 
John Gleason !” 





Walking Dress. 


See illustration on page 369. 


Résépa cashmere relieved by bands of embroidered 
alloon is employed for this costume in the model. 
"he Directoire jacket opens with broad triangular re- 

vers on a short pointed vest, which is fastened with a 
double row of small round buttons, The full straight 
skirt is bordered with galloon near the foot, and pleat- 
ed in broad box pleats alternating with clustered side 


pleats. 
Breakfast Caps. 
See illustrations on page 369. 


In the white crape cap illustrated in Fig. 1 the page 
is mounted in puffs on the light wire frame, with the 
puffs separated be rows of lace beading into which nar- 
row ome ribbon isdrawn. A double frill of lace edges 
the front. A very large rosette of narrow feather-edged 
pink ribbon is on the front, and a smaller one is con- 
nected by short straps to the back. 

The small Corday cap shown in Fig. 2 is of white 
silk mull embroidered in light blue, puffed above a flat 
band of lace insertion stiffened by wire. A drooping 
frill of soft lace surrounds the edge, and a knot of 
light blue moiré ribbon is on the back. 
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BRETON WOMEN AT A PARDON, 
See illustration on page 377. 

HE word “pardon” in Brittany signifies a 
quiet celebration kept in honor of a patron 
saint, and partaking less of a festive than of a 
religious character. The grave, hard-working 
peasantry, simple and sincere, are accustomed to 
refer nearly every event in life, from birth to 
death, to le bon Dieu, and every home has its 
shrine, every woman her special guardian angel. 
The dress, behavior, and primitive manners of 














the people make them alluring subjects for the 
artist, who likes to transfer to his canvas the 
austere lineaments of the bronzed men, the white 
hoods, blue gowns, and cheery brown faces of the 
women. M. Dagnan-Bouveret delights in this cs- 
pecial theme, and has painted it before, but nev- 
er, we think, with greater fidelity to detail or hap 
pier feeling. The picture is exhibited in the 
Paris Salon of 1889. 





IN SUMMER-TIME. 
See illustration on page 377. 

FFIHE sumptuous engraving from the painting 

by Roll anticipates the charming time that 
is coming. Summer is summer the world over. 
Fields full of flowers, gardens sweet with roses, 
children and pet animals frolicking in the free out- 
door world, birds in the boughs, sunshine and song 
everywhere. Summer was given to us to be glad 
and gay during its golden hours; it is the season 
for revels in the open air, for unchecked delight 
in rural life, and for drawing near to our primal 
mother—the earth. The painter has taken cap- 
tive the witchery of the season. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

1888.—The Prince Albert is the frock-coat worn by 
the bridegroom at an afternoon wedding. The cut- 
away coat may do for a morning wedding, and ushers 
may wear it in the afternoon even when the groom 
and best man are in frock-coats. Light pearl gloves 
with pearl stitching for the groom, but with black 
stitching for the others, 

Hermione.—Silver lorgnettes are very elegant. 
Standing collars are most worn with cloth dresses. 
Cut the neck in a low point at the throat, and wear 
white sheer muslin finely pleated as a collarette. Part 
the young girl’s hair in the middle, wave it in large 
waves, braid the back, and tie up ina long low catogun 
loop. Pink China silk or else old-rose cashmere will 
make a pretty dancing dress for a girl of sixteen. Cer- 
tainly she could wear yellow China crape. Put large 
loops of ribbon and long-stemmed flowers on the 
black hat. 

Epiru.—A girl of seventeen should not go to ger- 
manus with a young man without her mother, nor 
should “a school-girl receive calls from boys” when 
her mother is not present, even though “it does not 
interfere with her studies.” 

M. W.—Suailor hats and caps, with a navy bine reef- 
ing sack, will be worn again by small boys this sum- 
mer. 

CountryMen.—It is not “rude to refuse to take 
wine.” You can simply leave it untouched in your 
glass. 

Grace M.—Read about wash dresses in Bazar No. 
11,Vol. XXII. Take the plush entirely off of your dress, 
and have a white lace waist to wear with the blue skirt, 
using some lace jabots instead of the plush on the 
skirt. The Directoire dress will not be unbecoming 
to you. Use that style for your navy blue dress, get- 
ting light gray or fawn surah for the front. 

L. ‘'.—For a fish-wife dress get red wool or else some 
large gay-figured cotton satteen for a short, straight, 
fully gathered skirt reaching to the ankles, with a 
belted waist of the same, open at the throat, and have 
an apron turned up in wide revors at the foot. Then 
have a gay red or blue neckerchief crossed on the 
chest with ends stuck in the belt. Fish-wife poke of 
straw with gay flowers and ribbons. Red stockings 
and low black slippers. 

Supsoriser.—No cut patterns of Bazar illustrations 
are issued unless so specified in the title, when they 
can be ordered from this office. A copying wheel for 
tracing patterns will be sent by Harper & Brothers for 
10 cents. For obvious reasons we cannot undertake 
to recommend one system of dress-cutting above an- 
other. 

G M. D.—The gentleman should take the initiative 
in corresponding with a lady. 

Joun C. Brown.—Have a very small visiting card 
with your name engraved in script, using your middle 
name or only the initial as you prefer. 

Sussoriser.—A fawn or gray blue cloth jecket with 
fancy vest, or else double-breasted with two rows of 
smoked pearl buttons in front, and finished with a 
corded edge, is in good style for a young Jady to wear 
with various dresses. 

Liry.—“* Pin-hack” skirts are not worn. Have one 
or two short steels. Make an India silk with draped 
skirt and French waist. If you read the late numbers 
of the Bazar you will find your questions anticipated. 
The front hair is banged or else parted in the middle. 
Both high and low coils are worn in the back hair. 

A. W —Make your checked wool with a slightly 
draped skirt like that of Fig. 1 on page 285 of Bazar 
No. 16, Vol. XXII., and have a tailor-made postilion 
basque with stitched edges. 

Constant Reaver.—A small tea-table, presided over 
by the hostess or a friend, is suitable for an afternoon 
entertainment. For an informal gathering of sixteen 
people in the evening, have the refreshments handed. 

L. W. C.—Sutin rbadames is little used except under 
lace. Why not drape your lace skirt on the gray 
satin? 

Reorent Sunsorrper.—Use the “ belted gown” de- 
sign on page 273 of Bazar No. 15, Vol. XXII. Havea 
belted waist with round yoke and full sleeves for a 
girl of fifteen years. High-necked gowns and low 
waists with guimpes will both be worn, but girls do 
not wear low waists without guimpes. 

Exoiws.—You will have to add your width of silk to 
those now in the back of your skirt, and let them 
hang straight in easy folds, The lace flounces might 
be joined together and Chantilly net sewed above 
them to hang as slight drapery on front and sides. 
The basque should have a jabot of the lace added in 
front, with a frill also hanging at the wrists. 

Warrttne.—Matters of the character of the first ques- 
tion are not answered in this column. Your silk is 
not too glossy to wear as mourning. 

Rustioa.—Your gilt passementerie is suitable for a 
visiting costume, but is too dressy for the cars. Stitch- 
ed edges with merely a vest of the gilt will be better. 
Your suggestions are good about the simple corsages 
and straight draperies’ The pongee will be useful, 
also a black lace or fish-net dress for calls and dinners. 
Have your maid dressed in a black wool gown, straw 
bonnet, and jacket, and let her walk beside you in the 
street, sit next you in the cars, etc. The pongee 
should not be tailor-made; it should have a French 
waist and slightly draped skirt with some brown or 
green ribbons as trimming. The sleeves can be of the 
moderately short length you mention, with long-wrist- 
ed gloves. 

Mise W.—Use gros grain ribbon instead of moiré 
while wearing a mourning veil. We do not reply to 
such queries by mail. 

Praits.—We do not furnish addresses in this col- 
umn. 

Cc. U. A.—You will find sorghum seed at any seed 
store, and can pulverize it at home. 

Emity R.—A black or green surah tucked waist will 
be suitable with your green skirt. Read about house 
waists in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XXII. Low shoes with 
gee an tips and kid uppers, either black or 

uéde, will be worn in the summer. 

L. C.—Have one steel twelve inches long, twelve 
inches below the belt. Use gros grain milliners’ folds 
in rows for trimming mourning grenadine. 

G. 8.—Accordion-pleating is folded like a fan with 
the edges of the pleats in front. Get thin white wool 
crépon for a girl's graduating dress, and make -with 
gathered waist, slightly draped skirt, full sleeves, and 
watered ribbon sash. She should have white or light 
tan —— kid gloves, Her cards should be en- 
graved. 
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1789-1889. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


ROM the bells in every steeple, 
} Pealing out to all good people, 
In the blushing April morning, came the call to pray, 
While the cannon’s joyful thunder 
Rent the quivering air asunder, 
Just one hundred years ago at nine o’clock to-day. 


Then the old town looked her fairest, 
Wore her brightest and her rarest, 
Gala clad in flags and flowers from the Bowery to the 
Bay; 
And the war-worn veterans marching 
’Neath the rainbow garlands arching, 
Stepped out gladly in the sunshine of that century by- 
gone day. 


And a storm of shouts rose higher, 
Swelling as the land’s Desire, 
Leader, champion, people’s idol, down the street rode 
gravely on, 
With wise graybeards round him grouping, 
And the loyal soldiers trooping, 
And all honors heaped upon him, hero- hearted Wash- 
ington. 





Down the street he came, the peerless, 
Who had borne him true and fearless 
Through the anguish and the patience of the years of 
stubborn strife ; 
And the spires were rocked to greet him, 
And the children flew to meet him, 
And—a hundred years ago—New York went wild with 
patriotic life. 


That New York—how small to ours!— 
With its fluttering flags and flowers, 
Could its ancient burghers waken, this metropolis to 
see, : 
I can fancy Judge and Squire, 
Dame and Parson, child and sire, 
Wonder-stricken at the marvels in a century’s span 
may be. 


Sure it seems almost a pity 
That our queenly island city, 
With its miles of stately buildings from the Bridge to 
Central Park, 
Should be past the revelation 
To that first Inauguration 
And its century-waned spectators sleeping softly in the 
dark. 


How our elevated railways, 
And our car trains on the mailways, 


Lights electric, ocean steamers, greyhounds racing o’er the 


tide, 








And our telephones, would scare them, 
And our tricksy slots ensnare them, 
Could they cross again the hundred years that from their 
time divide! 


Poor forefathers! Life was slower 
Ere Death came, a cheerful mower, 
To your ranks that faced him bravely when your tale of 
work was done; 
And that work, ’twill last forever; 
Built on firm foundations, never 
In the future shall it totter while revolves the steadfast 
sun. 


Shades, receive our salutation 
On that old Inauguration, 
While our happy bells are ringing from the 
the line 
Where the town is lost in gardens, 
With the market-men for wardens, 
Just as erst, in century vanished, ebbed away its faint 
green sign. 


jattery to 


Aild the merry peals resounding, 
How they set the echoes bounding, 
Till the whole wide Union answers, with its myriad flags 
unfurled! 
And afar those pennons streaming 
Catch the friendly lustre beaming 
From the colors, flung to greet us, of the standards of the 
world, 
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A LETTER 
FROM DR. HANS VON BULOW. 


Tae Knabe pianos, which I did not know be- 
fore, have been chosen for my present concert 
tour in the United States by my impresario and 
accepted by me on the recommendation of my 
friend, Bechstein, acquainted with their merits. 
Had I known these pianos as now I do, I would 
have chosen them by myself, as their sound and 
touch are more sympathetic to my ears and 
hands than ail others of the country. 

Dr. Hans Von Botow. 

New York, April 6, 1889. 
To Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co. 


[ Adv.] 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. Wixstow’s Soornina Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





Use Cornnen.’s Benzoww Cosmetic Soar. For the 
skin. You will be delighted withit. 25 cents. P. O. 
Box 2148, New York.—[Adbv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cacoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow. 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 


valids as well as for persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Using them for Fifty Year, 


Mrs. Fayette Dixon writes : 
‘* ARKANSAW, PEPIN Co., WIs., Dec. 2, 1885. 

‘‘For upwards of fifty years I have used 
3RANDRETH’S PILLs, I am now nearly eighty 
years old, and in good health. That my facul- 
ties are still intact is due to this fact, and this 
only, that I have almost relied on BRANDRETH’S 
PILLs to the exclusion of stronger medicines to 
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restore me to health whenever either seriously 
indisposed or in great suffering from colds, back- 
ache, &c., and am deeply grateful, next to my 
Maker, to the blessed man who originated and 
placed within reach of his fellow-beings so 
simple and efficacious a remedy. For bilious 
derangements and kidney disturbances their use- 
fulness, in my experience, is particularly notice- 
able.” 


Brandreth’s Pills are purely 
vegetable, absolutely harmless, 
and safe to take at any time. 

Sold in every drug and med- 
icine store, either plain or sugar- 
coated. 


Walter M. Lowney’s 





resceer” Chocolates 


in Elegant Metal Boxes 
$1.00 per Pound. 


Larger Packages by Bon-Bons. 


Express. 
Retail Branch, 45 West St., Boston 


and 





Have you used 
Ir Nor, Way Nor? 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


*A household indispensable.”—Maniton Hagianp. 


for Shampooing? 


One Cake Currs, Danprurr anv Ironia, 


For Toilet and Bath? 


Graterut. Hearturun. Emo..ienrt. 


> T 
For the Nursery? 
“No mother who has ever used it for her babies 


would willingly do without it.”"—Curistine Ternone 
likegiox. 


For Skin Diseases? 


“The most comforting and soothing soap we ever 
used.” —Hali’s Journal of Health. 
25 Cents. Druggists. 


&#™ Sample, 4c. (4y cake, 10c.), stamps. Mention Bazar. 


THE PACKER MFG, CO,, 100 Fulton St., WY, 








POWDER 


- Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Royat Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall 8t., N. Y. 








i . 
En the Migh Court of PZustice.—Gosnell v. Durrant. On Jan. 23, 
1887, Mr. Justice Chitty gran a Perpetual Injunction with costs 
restraining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. 
John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. 











UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
FURLEY & BUTTRUM’S 


Celebrated English Merino 
Underwear, in fine Gauze, 
Gossamer, and Super 
Weights, for men, women, 
and children. Also Men’s 
Natural Wool Shirts and 
Drawers, in all grades, with 
Half Hose to match, 

Ladies’ Black and Colored, 
plain and ribbed, Fine Lisle 
Thread Hose, 40 cents per 
pair; worth from 65 to 85 
cents per pair. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and I 1th St., 
New York. 
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BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
ease 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 











THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 

ANEW BEST in the WORLD. 

Makes SPLENDID LACE. 

Put up in Nos.30-40-50-60, un- 

bleached ahd white. Til’d 

on 

Knitting, with 59 laec pat- 

terns and full directions for 

possible, or send 10c. for spool 

FOR CROCHETING. of 500 yds., and 10c. for book. 

GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., GLASGO, CONN. 
Best Makes and Fast Colors, Send for samples to 
WM. ROBERTS, 21 Lispenard Street, New York. 


St. Louis, San Francisco. 
Book Crocheting and 
THREAD making. Buy of yourdealer if 
Make your address plain, including state. Address, 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
Any length over 10 yards forwarded C.O. D. 


— STANDARD 
REMINGTON ocveewarrer 





WON 


COLD & SILVER MEDALS 
Championship of the World, 


At Toronto, in open contest, Aug. 13, 1888. 


151 WORDS PER MINUTE, WITHOUT AN ERROR. 


The above is an authentic record made by Mr. Frank E. McGurrin, at Detroit, on January 21, 1889, on a 
memorized sentence, thus BEATING ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS of correct work by 30 words 


per minute, and = the “ Remington ” still further beyond reach of competition. 
i 


of certified work furnished on appli ation. 


Photographic copies 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 





TOTALLY DIFFERENT FROM POTTED MEATS. 
These Franco-American Food Co.’s Patés are a real 
delicacy for Lunch, Supper, Picnic, Yachting, and 
Travelling. 
10 Varieties in 8-Ounce Cans. 
SERVED ON THE PULLMAN BUFFET CARS. 
Sample Can sent free for 2% cents. Sold by Grocers. 





‘““Nothing purer, better for invalids, 
supplying a long-felt want,*’ writes one of 
the most prominent physicians of New York. 

Beef Tea, Chicken Broth, Chicken Soup, Mutton 
Broth, Tapioca, Julienne, Green Turtle, Mock Turtle, 
Ox Tail. 

Sold by Leading Grocers and Druggists. 

Write to us if you cannot find them. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., 101 Warren St., W. Y. 
ELY’S CREAM BALM 


WILL CURE 


GATARRY 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. 











LL. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., 


Near 6th Ave., New York, 


SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
November 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beauti- 
ful; requires no dressing; do notriportear. SKEL« 
ETON WIGS AND TOUPEES made of beau. 
tiful, wavy hair” MEY SWITCHES are nneqnualied 
for price and beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
and white hair. 

HAIR -CUTTING, curling, shampooing, and 
dyeing on the premises by the best French artists. 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
C. B. or Cocoanut Balm, for the complexion, is cre- 
ating a great sensation throughout the world. $1.00 
per bottle. EX TRACT of TURKISH ROSE 
LEAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 
as the blush of the rose. $1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

Genuine AUBURNINE for turning Gray or 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 
Auburn. Will not rub off. Price, $2.00 per bottle. 
Positively not injurious. 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring Catalogue. 


(rosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 








RIDLEY’S 


Grand Street, New York 
MILLINERY. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
MILLINERY GOODS in the CITY. 


Every Novelty in 
FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
LACES, SILKS, RIBBONS, 
VELVETS AND PLUSHES, 


Nraw Hats, Bonnets, 


Fine Milan Hats, all colors, new and desirable 
Shapes, all this Season’s make, 95e. and $1.19. 

Misses’ Plain and Fancy Braids, Choice Shapes, 
all colors, at 25c., 38¢., and 45c. 

Ladies’ untrimmed Covered Hats to match 
Suits; also lace Hats, all colors, 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Imported and Domestic 
Hats, French Chips, Leghorns, Neapolitans, and 
Dunstables, all colors, new shapes. 

Popular Misses’ and Children’s Fully Trimmed 
School Hats, all colors—‘ The Dauntless,” “The 
Senorita,” “The Lake George,” Yachting and 
Idlewild at 48c., 85c., 95c., and $1.19. 


PARASOLS. 


Choice assortment Parasols in Surah, Faille, 
and Gros-Grain Silk from $1.25 to $15.00. 

Beautiful Plaids, Check, and Stripe Silk Para- 
sols, all grades, $1.25 to $15.00. 

Sun Umbrellas, Complete Line, Long and Short 
Handles, in all grades. 

Special 26-inch Gloria Umbrellas, $1.00 ; usual 
price, $1.50, 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY AND PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 





eine 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St, 
(COVERS THE ENTIRE BLOCK.) 





THE LARGEST FACTORY 
IN THE WORLD. 
MEDALS 

OF HONOUR 


SALE OF 

CHOCOLATE 
MENIER 

EXCEEDS 100.000 








LieBiC (COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ‘‘an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists, 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 








I caught her hands: ‘ Now listen, Nannie, 
Why is it, dear, you sweeter grow?”’ 

She said and laughed, “It’s Frangipanni, 
Which comes from Atkinson, you know.” 
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LADIES’ TAILOR, 
19 East 2ist St., N.Y., 


Has now on exhibition the 
latest novelties suitable for 
Spring and Summer wear 
for Ladies’ Gowns, Jack- 
ets, and Coats. 

Especial attention is in- 
vited to latest models and 
designs received from Par- 
is, London, and Vienna, 
which are exclusively my 
own selections. 

Riding-Habits of fault- 
less fit. 

Ladies residing away 
from New York can have 
their garments made by 

sending measurement and 
=a bodice. <A perfect fit 
guaranteed. 











KID CLOVES. 
CAUTION 


Kid Gloves bearing imitations of 
our Lacing Hooks are offered for 
sale. 

The genuine Foster Glove Hooks 
do not catch in Fringe, Laces, &c., 
nor accidentally unfasten. 

All Gloves with genuine Foster 
Lacings are stamped 


FOSTER’S PATENTS. 


Demand them and see that you get them. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


FOSTER, PAUL & CO., 
Manufacturers. 











Washington, D.C. 


INTERESTING TO THE LADIES. 


Mr. Geo. White, the leading Ladies’ Tailor of Wash- 
ington, has invented and copyrighted a perfect-fitting 
waist lining, called ** White's Glove-Fitting Ready-Cut 
Waist Linings.” They are guaranteed to fit, are made 
of the best Silesia, and are so perfectly traced that the 
most inexperie need can make a perfect and stylish 
fitting waist and sleeves. The price is 40c., costing 
only a trifle more than lining by the yard, and sav- 
ing the purchasing of paper patterns. In ordering, 
send 40c. and 6c. for postage. The bust measure over 
the highest part only is necessary. 

GEO. 0. W JHITE, 1110 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAI a 


Mme. Julian’s § 
cific is the only unfai “a 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfige 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous a can 
wees: “Address Mme. JuLtiaN, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 











Hy ORM ANS free fro: ™! E mi ai pessoa, is impal- 


pane fine. When properly os oe will not rub off, 
and is invisible. All druggists should have it, or 


mailed eg postage free, securely packed, 25 and 
50c. per bo White, pink and brunette shades. On 
mentioning this paper, will send with order for powder 
a trial bottle of the Nog og perfume, “ Hiawatha.” 

ew York and Cincinnati, 0. 


“PARTED BANG” 


ade of natural CURLY Hair. 
arnteed “becoming” to 1: 3 


FREEMAN, Perfumer, 





who — their hair part: 

Bea tify! ving Mask with prepa 
au ini 
2; are vd Goods, Cosmetics 





E.Burnham, 71 State st (Cent Music 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
FREE Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys 
tem. Address Rood Magic Scale Co, , Quincy, tile 








oon) 
Constable KAS . 


INDIA PONGEES, 
CORAHS. 


Great novelty of style and color 
is to be found in these fabrics. Un- 
surpassed for durability and wear. 

Late importations are now being 
opened. 


WRAPS AND D COSTUMES, 


PARIS STYLES. 


MANTLES, SUITS, 
WRAPS, JACKETS, 


Sroadovary KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


“ROCK DYE” 
FAST BLACK HOSIERY 


At Special Prices. 


LADIES’ FINE COTTON FAST BLACK 34 
HOSE, reduced from 50c. pair to0....+....++ Cs 
LADIKS' EXTRA FINE FAST BLACK COT- 50 
TON HOSE, reduced from 79c. pair to..... Cs 
LADIES’ FAST BLACK LISLE- THREAD 
HOSE, extra quality........6..cceceeeeeeeee 506, 
LADIES’ EXTRA FINE FAST BLACK LISLE- 65 
THREAD HOSE, reduced from S89c. pair to. Cs 












LADIES’ SUPERFINE FAST BLACK BAL- 79 
BRIGGAN HOSE, worth $1.00 pair........ Cs 
CHILDREN’S FAST BLACK, Plain or Ribbed, 34 
COTTON HOSE, Double Knees, all sizes. ‘ 
CHILDREN’S Extra mg FAST BLAC K 45c. 
RIBBED COTTON HOSE, Double Knees.. 75¢ 
MEN’S FAST BLACK COTTON eancones: » 25 
ENGLISH, reduced from 34c. ere , 
MEN’S EXTRA FINE FAST BLACK cor. 34 
TON %-HOSE, worth 50c. pair...........- Cr 








This Famous Dye is now absolutely perfect ; 
will wash and still retain its color, a beautiful black, 

Are as comfortable to the wearer as Spun Silk, being 
made of the finest Egyptian and Sea Island Cotton, 


For Sale only by 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
AA, BO, & 82 West 23d Sty MY City, 





BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


' FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHicaco Corset Co, 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Mile. GOLDSCHMIDT’S CREME D’ELEGANCE. 


A preparation long and successfully used by French 
and English ladies to develop the bust, producing 
a permanently healthy, firm, and full bosom. Sue- 
cess guaranteed. Correspondence confidential. Order 
from Druggist or mailed direct, securely sealed, for $2. 

M. F. CLARKE, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
Wholesale Depot, 266 Greenwich Street, New York. 
Sealed Circulars Free. 





by Pecr’s Pat. Imrrovep 

GQURE® DEAF: usmionsp Ear Drums. 
the — + wee distinctly. 

Address 


Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 ty "Y. ‘io fin paper. 


Bandy Legs Prevented. 


The Patent Corset Shoes 
are recommended by Physicians and 
Surgeons for children learning to walk 
and those troubled with weak or 
sveeaes — Send an” for cata- “| 

oguee B. NATHAN ‘ 
231 6th Avenue, New York. 











SPECIAL SALE 
of 
CANOPY-TOP 





PARASOLS, 





WITH DIRECTOIRE HANDLES. 

We ave authorized by one of the leading Par- 
asol and Umbrella Houses of New York to sell 
at greatly reduced prices 2200 of their celebrated | 
Canopy Top Parasols in Silk, Satin, and Lace, 
representing @ magnificent assortment of the very 
latest and only correct styles of Parasols to be used 
this season. 

Among them will be 
Twilled Silk Canopy Tops, 
Eight Ribbed Paragon Panel 
With Directoire Handles, 
Regular Price, $5.00........0++8 


4,817 


($2.64 


ewe S200, 
@ new YoRK* 


Sixth Avenue & 20th Street. 





4.18 ONETHIRD tap, 
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+ LABLACHE +< 
(FRADE wan.) 


FACE POWDER 


-BOSTON.-B. LEVY. —MAss.—) 


Reina 


EVER BLOOMING. 
“ONNOA BZA 














From the charming little CINDERELL A in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER 
Boston i Oct. 4, 1888. 





Ben Levy, Exsq., 34 West St. 
N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must | 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. | 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and ouly | 
a toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 

eautifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Spring issue of catalogue, containing over 400 
new designs for stamping. Also illustrations of all 
the latest novelties in Art Embroidery. Price, 25c. 
Farnham’s Art Needlework Establishment, 

10 West 14th ‘Street, N. Y. 











New Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. | 
Unites Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability. | 
The latest Parisian fi ishion. 
Always regains its shape af- 
ter pressure. For sale by 
all Retailers. Be sure that 
“ Patented Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
All infringements will be 
rosecuted. Send for price- 
ist, COLUMBIA RUBBER 
CO.,Sole Mfrs. Boston, Mass, 























For DARNING FINE 
HOSIERY. ° Spb es, 

Sort an Durasce. (ANRC MENSCH SRD Ey 

3 Shades sent for 10 cents. 

561 Broadway, N. Y. h R. LEESON & CO, 6 Boston, | 





7 LORIOSIS,—Queen of Seiten Creams. Peer- 

T less as a Beautifier. Unequalled in ite delightful 
emollient properties. Will positively prevent Writikles. 
Guaranteed harmless. Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
50 cts. _SUGHES & CO., Box 289, Onies Ago, ll. 


‘EVERY LADY NEEDS ONE 

An Ideal Button-Hole Cutter that gauges 
holes and distances accurately. $1.00 by mail. 
a. G. LEWIS, Gliiccte, 0. 


pam AND DSQUARE RIBBON can be procured 
from JOHN DANIELL & SONS, New York. 








Dial es, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club& Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
hacia free. T.S. DENISON, Onicnge, ll. 


SOFT WHITE HANDS 


UST 2 removes roughness and 
+ delicately tints the nails 
redases of Hl pe. A sweetl 
culiar excellence. W 
mail. 30c. J. P. BEERS, Druggist, New Haven, Ct, (Esth 
1844), Reference: Any N, "H. P ysician, Mention this is paper, j 








RUBIES. 


N: ATURE, from her lavish treas- 

ury, never exactly duplicates 
the glory of the sunset or the 
splendor of the Ruby. 

Perfect Rubies are exceedingly 
rare. Color and clearness are the 
qualities sought. Each Ruby has 
also its own degree of brilliancy. 

In seeking for the single word 
best expressive of this jewel, we 
should choose “warmth” rather 
than “richness.” There is in the 
perfect stone a peculiar glow which 
is the very warmth of its life-blood 
color and the charm of its being. 

Our stock of Rubies, collected 
with great care from a wide re- 
search, appeals strongly to all pur- 
chasers. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


206 Fifth Ave., Madison Square. 


Correspondence is invited. 
Le Boutillier Bros... 
Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 
DRY coops BY MAIL. 


DRESS GOODS. 


40-inch all-wool French b ge res, all 











GONE. sc uxeca ‘ Se. » 48c., and 68c. 
40-ine h Mohairs, latest’ ‘styles, in @tr 

and plain ‘ .--29¢e., 39c., ‘and 69c¢. 
40-inch BI ick French Cashmere, great bar- 

gain, worth ~e 2 90c. 

GLOVES. 

Ladies’ pure Silk Je rsey Gloves, embroi- 

dered backs, leading shades and black, 

WHetR $1.00 per pall... cccccccccscesescece 50c. 


“Foster Hooks” real Kid Gloves, pre- 
miére quality, 5 and 7 hooks, great bargain, 
P Nan ‘$1. 00 and $1.25 
** Foster Hooks,” s iperi eure quality, $1.50 
and $1.75 


SILE BARGAINS. 





Black Venetian Armures, worth $1.25..... 89c. 
Black Satin Luxor, worth $1.40............ $1.00 
Black Dress Gros-Graius, worth 98c....... 69e. 
Black Double-Warp 8 18, Worth 75e 59e, 





Colored Double - Warp Surahs, 59¢., 
> ; 79c., and 90c. 
Colored Silk Imperatrice, worth $1.50.... $1.00 
Colored Armure Regence, new weave, new 
| a ane $1.29 
New Catalogue Mailed Free. 


All mail matter should bear our street addvesa, 





| Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 





BARRY'S ¢“8i%p 


jg Tricopherous 


i fe ie 6 THE HAIR 
“aah Wy, 


ay! 
Countess of Elgin. 


It will force the hair to grow. 

It will fasten falling hairs. 

It will make the hair thick, strong, and long. 
It will actually cure scurf and dandruff. 


BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N. VY. City. 


S'COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS, PIESanoCAKES. 
best Ho In pound and 
half- Daun ag pechoans, Ask your Groc aaat J wr it, 
sample free on request. 
CROFT Ae ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


* (JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


ACCORDION PLAITING MACHINES. 


Also Side and Box Plaiting Machines. 
PANSE & GNADT, 
173-179 Grand Street, New York. 


Used by the Earl and 
Countess of Limerick 


























You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
t than at anything else pene world my yt allages. Coste 
jy ontSs PRES. Terms FREE. Address, ele E&CO., Augusta, Maine. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, “i!” 


"Rats ablished 1875, 
DECKER, 825 Broadway, New! York 


SHOPPIN 


good taste, &c., without charge. 
Aadress A. BOND, 








In New York of all kinds 
4 a lady of experience, 
Circular pearences, 
4th Ave., N. Y. City. 














A RIGHTEOUS JUDGE. 


Jvnee. “ You say the prisoner threw you out of the 
door. Had you provoked him ?” 

Prartirr. “Not at all. He advertised an unusual- 
ly fine bargain sale of laces, and I went in and asked 
him for the lowest figure on a pair of shoe laces.” 

Junee. “ Prisoner is discharged. Mr. Clerk, swear 
out a warrant against plaintiff, and have him arrested 
for criminal assault.” 

cxnenentitilgpeinnitendiins 


SUBURBAN. 
SHE. 


"Tis now three weary months since last we met. 
Have you been ill, or have you been away 
Where Nassau smiles, a jewel in the sea? 

Have you in hammocks indolently swayed, 
Where flowers’ souls fill all the silent air, 

At Santa Barbara, by the turquoise main? 
Come, sit you down upon this ottoman, 

And tell me all the wherefores and the whys 
Of your long absence from this house of ours. 


HE. 


I cannot call when darkness robes the leas 
And no star beams the vault of heaven flood, 

| Lest I get lost among the vines and trees, 

Or to my necktie sink into the mud. 








The walks are bad, the streets are all unlit, 
And o’er them to your love nest of a shrine 

Not like the owl through darkness can I flit; 
The sorrow of my absence all is mine. 


Lens SE (heny 


*OCOME, MOVE ON!” 


NoT EVEN HAPLESS, HOMELESS TRAMPS ESCAPE Althongh to even see you is a boon, 

eae 56 be 0) ) 
mee RATAL DAY My heart unto you now I will unlock: 
THE WEARY TENANTS’ MOVING TIME, THE JOY- . 


I cannot call except when shines the moon, 
And all the road is frozen like a rock 
%. K. M. 


LESS IST OF MAY. 


a 
FACETIZ. 
REPARTEE. 

Me. Barer. *‘ Your uncle has directed in his will 
that you shall have one cent.” i 

Mr. Srenptunirt. ** Good, kind uncle!” (In sudden 
alarm,) *“* Are you sure, Mr. Brief, it isu’t a counter- 
feit?”’ 


Did you ever observe that while you can see through 
a glass window you can’t see through a glass eye ? 
——@——— 

NOT A BOWING ACQUAINTANCE. 
Bronson. ‘* Why, I thought you knew Sammis ?” 
Harkins. “I do.” 

Bronson. * Well, you didn’t bow as we passed him 
a moment ago.” 
Hankins. “ Because I know him too well.” 


—_— 


The Eiffel tower is a very expensive affair, but it 
as built to come high. 


7 








A QUESTION OF HAIR. 
MRS. BARROWS. “I suPPOSE YOU WEAR CAPs?” 
APPLICANT. “AND DE YE TAKE ME FOR AN OLD GRANNY, THAT YER A-ASKIN’ 'F I 
WEAR CAPS? THANK HIVIN, | HEV EZ GOOD A HEAD AV HAIR EZ ANY ONE, AND OI'M IN 
NO NADE OF WEARIN’ CAPS AT ALL.” 


A HOLLOW MOCKERY. 

**Zay tendaired me zee freedom of zee ceety. I walk on zee street and 
zee elayvated railroad drop zee oil on my silk hat; zee hoss-cars zay 
nearly ran Me ovaire, and ven I gomplain to zee gendarme, he take me to 
zee Station-house, an’ he keep me zare all night. Eet seems to me zare 
ees too much freedom of zee one kind and too leetle freedom of zee ozaire 
kind, and so I decline your confounded freedom altogezaire. I sall sail 
for la belle France tout dé suite.” 


—_~>——_ 


A VALUABLE TIP. 

Warrter. “ Ahem, sir, you have forgotten to—ah—” 
Broxer. “Oh yes, your tip. I had forgotten, Buy A. H. and Q. pre- 
ferred at 28 and sell at 40.” 














JOHN JOKES, OR ENFORCED POLITENESS. 


“MISTEL BLOWN BELY POLITE! TAKEE HAT OFF 
WHEN HE COMEE IN!”—WHICH, INDEED, HE ALWAYS DID, 
TO PREVENT ITS BEING CRUSHED AGAINST THE CEILING. 


ALWAYS FITS. 


Sarpy. “The trouble with that lawsuit, don’tcherknow, is that it’s 
tailor-made, and Snip, y’ know, nevah makes a misfit,” 


_ HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XXIL, NO, 20, 











SPRING 
FATHER TIME. “NO DOUBT ABOUT THAT CROP.” 


A NEVER-FAILING SUPPLY. 

Brown. “‘ Your teacher can’t be such a mean man 
as you make out. I notice his son has all the toys he 
can possibly need.” 

Littie Jounntis. “* Why, dad, those are what his fa- 
ther takes away from the other boys.” 

eS ese 
STILL DEEP. 

Ex-Aupreman. ‘‘Oh yes, I’m still deep in politics.” 

Friexp. “ Yes; so I heard. It was last fall you 
were snowed under, I believe.” 

a 
“MEASURE FOR MEASURE.” 

An over-confiding master-tailor, whose customers 
were chiefly “ theatricals,” at a meeting of his credit- 
ors, declared “‘ that the more promising the actor the 
less he performs.” 


ENGAGEMENT ANNOUNCED. 


* Clara,” he whispered, ardently, ‘‘do you think yon | 


could bring yourself to marry me ?” 

“ No, George,” she answered, with a sad little smile. 
“T couldn't very well bring myself; I'm so timid 
You might bring me, though, George.” 











TIME LOVES A YOUTHFUL MARK. 


BESSIE. “ THEY SAY SHE IS AS PRETTY AS A PICTURE.” 
JENNIE. “PERHAPS SO. BUT SHE’S NOT AS PRETTY AS HER LAST PICTURE.” 
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1889. 


MOVABLE NERVES. 
Benson. “ My nerves are in a dreadful state.” 
Raponir. “Indeed! Did you leave them in New 
Jersey ?” 
a 

“What makes men mad?” asks a contemporary. 
Well, one of the things that makes men mad is to get 
interested in a romantic tale and find a soap or pateut- 
medicine advertisement at the end of it. 

at ct 
ONE MORE STEP. 

“‘T sce they are making a wholesale eviction of the 
Poles ont near Waterloo, Indiana,” said Mr. Sprigginus, 
laying down the paper 

“I'm glad to hear it,” quoth Mra. S. “Now let 
‘em bury the wires, and it ‘ll be just perfect.” 

en ae 

When an orator becomes a great gun in his own cs- 
timation he is apt to be a good deal of a smooth-bore 
in the estimation of others, 

a 
EXCLUSIVE. 

“Get ont o’ here,” said the hen to the china egg 

“You don’t belong to my set.” 











